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Military Dictionary. 


. {xg 
4DTUTANT, the fame as 
Aid Major, which Word 


ler abroad. NN 
Advanc'd Foſſe. A Moat round 
the Glacis, or Eſplanade of a 
Place, to prevent a Surprize. 
See Avant Fae. N rr 
Ad van d Guard, See Guard. 
Aid de Camp. An Officer al- 


ways following one of the Ge- 
nerals; that is, the Field Mar- 


ſhal, General in Chief, Lieute- 
nant General, or Major General, 
to receive and carry their Or- 
ders, as Occaſion requires. When 


the King is in the Field, he ap- 


| conſult. The former Name 
is moſt uſed in England, the lat- 


AI 
points young Gentlemen of Note 
to carry his Orders, and they ars 


called the King's Aid de 
A Lieutenant General has two 


| Aids de Camp, and a Major Ge- 


Aid Major, or Adjutant. An 
Officer who eaſes the Major of 


Part of the Burthen of his Duty, 


and performs it all in his A 
ſence. He receives Orders from. . 
the Major, and delivers them to 
the Serjeants in a Ring; appoints 
Detachments for Convoys, places 
the Guards, diſtributes Ammu- 
nition, c. Some Majors have 
ſeveral Aids Majors, Each 
Troop of Guards has but one. 
bs Mazcr,' 


* 


, De 2 2 


2 
e 


on LA 
* 


Aids Majors as it contains Batta- 
lions, When a Battalion is 
drawn up, the Aid M:jor's F oſt 
s on the Left, beyond all the 
Captains, and behind the. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. 

Aim Frontlet. An Engineer's 
Machine, whereby he tevets and 
direQs his Chiinioh. . 

Alarm, ſometimes falſely writ 
Alarum, is a ſudden Apprehen- 


ſion upon ſome Report, which 


makes Men run to their Arms to 


Rad bpon their Guard.” Falſe 


Alarms are when they are taken 
upon falſe Reports, occaſioned 
by a fearful or negligent Centi- 
nel; or they are given by the 
Encmy, only to keep their Ad- 
verſaries from Reſt, ot other- 


wile to deceive them + or ſome- 
times by a vigilant Officer, to 
S 4 ” $ «#4 * q right gle, in eaſure 5 der 

Alarm Pot, The Ground go Degrees 2 


uͤt 7. 


— by the Quarter Maſter 
eneral for each Regiment to 


march to, in Caſe of ah Alarm. 


* Ambuſcade, or Ambuſh. A 
Body of Ven that lie conceal- 
ed in a Wood, or other cohve- 
nient Place, to ſurprize or en- 
cloſe an Enemy. To fall into an 


Ambuſh ; To diſcover an Ambuſh ; 


To defeat an Ambulb ; are Phraſes 


uſed on Account of theſe Far- 


ties, 
* » 
wo * 


- Allowance is a Loaf of fix Pounds 


is blunt, and more open than 


Ammunition Bread, The Bread 
that is provided for, and diſtri- 
bated to the Soldiers. The uſual 


to every Soldier, once in four 
Days. 
Angle. As a Geometrical 
pany 5 es the 
neeting of twb Lines, ind toych- 
ing one · another in the ſame 
Plain; yet not lying in the ſame 
ftran Direction, but ſo, that if 
prolong'd, they would cut one 
another, and ſo form another” * 
_ upon the Back of the 
A Right Angle is ſorm'd by a 
Line falling icularly up- 
on. another, and the Meaſure of 
this Angle is always 90 De- 


* tte e, That which 
5 „ and Tels than the 


' 44 Obtufe Angle. That which 


right Angle; the fame as An. 
Agen. f ; 
An Aivle Reeiltmeay is made 


by ſtrait ines, to diſti * 
EA 
near | x 


Als at the Center. In For- 
tification, is that which is form- 


ed in the Midſt of the Polygon, 
or Figure, by two Lines pro- 


le 7 2 Polygon. "That 
which is made by the Meeting 
of the two Sides of the. Polygon,” 
e in the Center of che 


* of the Friang ke. Half ron 


Face. 


runs from the faid F 
is Angle of the Polygon, and if yrw- 


AN 


. Flank, and that 
the Side of the , which 
to the 


croſſes the Baſtion, 
Angle of the Moat, is forenell 
before the Center of the Curtin, 


Flank'd Anglo, or Point of ths 
Baſtion. See Ale of the Baſe 


of the Polen | Angle Saillant, Sortant, of 
WILLS. 71 half Sallying Angle. That which 
ich is made by thruſts out its Point from the 
Age Th the utmoſt Work towards the 
Part of the Baſtion, moſt er- Such is the Angle of th Counter 
poſed to the Enemies Batteries, r 
3 
Al dimjnif'd. Only 22 * —— 
7 , uſed” m- 
by the — eers, and — r 
compoſed ace of the rank Such is the Angle of 
Baſtion, Se eerie She of the 3 before the 
Wet 
of the Shoulder, or — —— 
„ N 
Flank of the Baſtion. 
Angle of tht Flank, Vide Au- 
4 of the Curtin, | 
Angle of the Tennille, or out- 
— 2 77. 4 Niels 
mr, or Dread Ang. a 
le Rentrant, or Angle bronrds. + by U Men at _— 
by two Lines Aicha, that the Ranks and Files, 
5, tet r 
till they meet in an 
Angle N of 0 tein 
is that which alwa wg woe 
Point towards the 
— ar ming the — is the 
* 


AP 
Paliſadoes, Gabions, or Bags of 


Farth, wherewith Men cover 
themſelves ſuddenly, to diſpute 
2 — of — Ground, when 
nemy gained art. 
inte, A Foot Soldier, 
who, for his long Service and 
extraordinary Bravery, receives 
Pay above the private Centinels, 
and e —— — This 
bs in France only, we having no 
fach in England. Loh 
Approaches, All the Works 


AT 
lery includes all Sorts of War. 


like Stores. There is a Comp, 
troller, and very many other 
Officers belonging to the Artil- 
lery ; beſides ConduQtors, Bom- 
bardiers, Gunners, Matroſſes, 
Pioneers, Pontoon-men, Car- 
ters, Wheelwrights, Smiths, 
bopers, Tinmen, and Collar- 
makers. See Cannon. , 
Artillery Park. See Parl. 
. Aſſault, or Storm. The Ef. 
fort Men make, and the Fight 
they engage in, to become Ma- 


> fters er Fol, and gal it by 
Defen- 


out- main Force, driving 


» 


, See theſe Words in 


their ſeveral Places. Approaches 
alſo figrify Attacks. Lack, 

. (ffraigne, Rameer, Branch, 
Return, or Gallery of a Mine. 
See Gallery, | 

Area. The ſuperficial Con- 
tent of 
Work. 

Army, A numerous Body of 
Troops, conſiſting of Horſe 
Foot, and Dragoons, command- 
ed. by a General, and divided 
into Brigades, See Wings, Cen- - 
ter 


: Flying „ or Flying Cam . 
See 1 94 
Arm, Place of. See Place. 
i /enal, or Magazine, A 
appointed for making and 
keeping of all Kind of Warlike 


1 | 
Artillery, All Sorts of great 
Guns, Mortars, Petards, and 
the like, The T rain of Artil- 


any Rampart, or other 


fan to an Aſſault : x 
Aſſault ; To repulſe an Aſſault : To 
' carry by Aſſault, .._ * 


dants from it, and expoſing their. 


nd Bodies, for this Purpoſe, to the 


Fire of the Befieged, without 
the Defence of any Works. An 
Aſſault is generally made by 
the Regiments that . guard the 
Trenches, ſuſtained by Detach- 
ments from the Army. , Whilſt 
it laſts, and both Parties are 
mixed? there is no Danger of the 
Cannon on either Side, becauſe 
both are afraid of deſtroying their 
own Men among the Enemies. 
The Phraſes the Word is uſed 
in are; To give an Aſſault: To. 
be commanded to the Aſſault : To” 
o ſecond the 


To Aſſault, or Storm, Vide 
Te Inſult. '. 281 1 

Aſſembly, The ſecond Beat 
of Drum before a March, at 
which they ſtrike and roll up 
their Tents, and ſtand to their 
Arms 


Attack. The General Aſſault, - 
| "ls 1 


B 


'A'T 


- or Onſet, that is given to gain 


a Poſt, or upon any Body of 
Troops. . 

Attack of a Siege. The Works 
the Befiegers carry on, either 


Trenches, Galleries, Sappes, or 
Breaches, to reduce a Place, on 


any of its Sides. Moſt common- 


ly two Attacks are carried on 
againſt one ſame Tenaille, or 


Falſe Attacks are not carried 


on with ſuch Vigour as true, 
not being intended to do the 
fame EffeR, but only to give a 


| Diverſion to the di- 
vide the Garriſon, and favour - 


ACULE. A Gate mads 
like a Pitfall, with a Coun- 


iſe before the Advanced 


Guards, near the Gate, which 
is ſupported with Stakes. 

Baggage Waggons. Thoſe in 
which the Officers and Regiments 
Baggage is carried. Before a 
March they are appointed a 
Rendezyous, and are marſhall'd 
by the Waggon-maſter General, 


according to the Rank the Regi- 


ments have in an Atmy. On a 
March they ſometimes follow 
their ive Columns of the 
Army, ſometimes the Artillery, 
and ſometimes make a Column 
— — 3 3 

age is firſt, 4 e rmy 
march from the Right, the Bag- 


5 A 


the real Attack ; and yet ſome- 
times the falſe Attack has prov- 
ed as ſacceſsful as the rell. 
, or Droit Attack. 
which are carried on in 
_— according to Rules of 
* — 
next 
F 
gineers do not a e of it, 
where there is a Poſſibility of 


Trench ready made 


Waggon has a Flag, to ſhew 
to what Regiment it belongs. 
Bags. Vide Canvas Bags. - 
Bagonet. See Bayonet. 


Bas, A Proclamation madd 
at the Head of a Body of Troops, 
or in the * of 
Army, by Sound of Trumpet, 
or Bte of Dn, — 

vs 41 Diſcipline, os 
for declaring a new Officer: or 
puniſhing a Soldier, or the like} 

Bandeliers, Little Wooden 
Caſes covered with Leather; of 
which every Muſketeor uſed to 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 


_——— — thus, the Parapet 
| Horn Mudcet. But chey are not: Dam, or hm. V 
= ing 6:Leathern 


. of Gentle 
Ark Perfon upon ſo- 
len Oconſions Line 


out 
than 
more 


— , or ſuch us the are (generally a Foot 


" BA 
muſt be but 


contmined-the-Cberge of Powder three Foot and a half hz 


BA 


Fore» 


— Pouch to a 


ade. A'Fence made of 


differently 
are made, 


an Army Baſkets, or Corkuilles, are pled 

bad W keep te All with Earth, and 
Cald, Heat, ar Rain, better ane by another[upona Fa 
Tents, and are o 
commodious. They | 
made -by fixing e Tap than at the Bottom, 
Poles in the(Groundl, lay- nn hop wp between 
ing [four others a-croſs them, them (below for the Men co fe 
ing the Walls -with — — They 

Aa 
Placge-afferde. ' The Top is ei- high; as much brad at Lan, 
ther hach d, or cover'd with and eight or ten Inches at Bot- 
Bene. To fire e Bathe, Ba Bredinte, ar Neid Ex- 
get, :infenl ef wing it n.. 
742 Baie, 


8 A 


Baſtion. A gres Work of 
W ae or Iin'd 
with Stone, or Brick, and ſome- 
times with Sods, generally ad- 
yancing before an Angle of the 
Polygon towards the Campaign. 
TheLines terminating 1t are two 
Faces, two Flanks, and twe De- 
migorges, The Union of the 
two Faces makes the outmoit 
Angle, call'd The Angle of the 
Baſtion. The Union of the two 
Faces to the two Flanks, makes 
the Side Angles, called the Shu 
ders or Epaules z and the Union 
of the two other Ends of the 
Flanks to the two Curtins, forms 
the Angles of the Flanks. 

A Baſtion Compos'd, is when 
the two Sides of the interior Po- 
lygon are very unequal, which 
makes the Gorges alſo unequal. 
A Baſtion cut off with a Te- 
naille, in French, Baſtion gy: al 
or Baſtion à Tenaille, is 
whoſe Point is cut off, and makes 
an Angle inwards, and two 
Points outwards, that is à Te- 
naille, This is done when Wa- 
ter, or any other Accident, hin- 
ders carrying on the Baſtion to 
its full Extent. _ 

J Baſtion deform'd. That 
which wants one of the Demi- 
gorges, becauſe one Side of the 
interior Polygon is ſo very ſhort. 

A Demi 5 i 
Face and Flank, and is uſually 
before a Horn- work, or Crown- 
work. It is alſo call'd an Epaul- 
ment. 4 

A Baſtion detach'd, or cut off, 
That which is ſeparated from 
the Body of the Work. It dif- 
fers from a Half Moon, whoſe 


Rampart and Parapet are not ſo 


jon. Has but one 


— 


14 


4 


kigh and thick as the Body of the ,.. 
OO 


4 Double Baſtion, is tais'd on 
the Plain of the great Baſtion, 
and has another Baſtion built 
higher, leaving 12 or 18 Feet 
between the Parapet of the low 
er; and the Foot of the higher. 
It is ſometimes in the Nature of 
a Cavalier. 72 
Hallau, or Vaided Baſtion, 
in French, Baſtion Vuide, or 
Creux, has only a Rampart and 
2 about its Flanks and 
aces, leaving an empty Space 
towards 2 and the 
Farth ſo low, that when an E. 
nemy is once lodg'd on the Ram · 


5 


part, there is no making a Re» 


trenehment towards the Centre, 
but what will be under the Fire 
of the Beſiegers. 

A Plat or Flat Baſtion. If the 
Diſtance between the Angles of 
the interior Polygon be double 
the uſnal Length, then a Baſtion 
is made in the middle before the 
Curtin or ſtrait Line; whereas 
the others are generally before 
the Angles: And this is call'd 
a Plat Baſtion, It has generally 
this Diſadvantage attending it, 
That unleſs there be an extraor- 
dinary Breadth allow'd to the 


- Moat, the returning Angle of 


the Counterſcarp runs back too 
far. into the Ditch, and hinders 
the Sight and Defence of the 
two oppoſite Flanks. 

A Regular Baſtion, is that 
which has a due Proportion of 
Faces, Flanks, and. Come. 

An Irregular Baſtion, is that 
wherein that Equality of Pro- 
portion is omitted. 

| * 4 


BA | 
'A Solid Baſtion, riſes equal- 
ly to the Ramparts of the Place, 
without any empty Space to- 
wards the Centre. They have 
this Advantage above others, 
that they afford Earth enough 
to make a Retrenchment, in 
caſe the Enemy lodge himſelf on 
the Top of the Baſtion, and the 
Beſieged are reſolved to diſpute 
every Foot of Ground, | 
Batallion. A Body of Foot, 
commonly conſiſting. of 700 or 
Soo Men, two Thirds whereof 
uſed to be Musketeers, and the 
other Third Pikemen, who were 
ed in the Centre. But the 
— Uſe of Bayonets has 


ought that of Pikes into Diſ- 


uſe. Battalions are fof the moſt 
Part drawn up fix deep, that is, 
fix Men in File, or one before 
another; thoſe in length, ot 
ſide by ſide, being call'd Ranks, 
Some Regiments conſiſt of but 


one Battalion ; but if more nu- 


merous, they are divided into ſe- 


veral Battalions, according to 
their Strength ; ſo that every 
one may be about the Number 
aforeſaid. Thus theBattalions of 
French Guards have commonly 
but five Companies, becauſe each 
of thoſe Companies have 150 
Men ; but of other French Re- 
giments there go 16 Companies 
to make up a Battalion, becauſe 
they are but 50 Men in a Com- 
pany. Of the Swwi/s Guards four 
Companies make a Battalion, 
becauſe they are 180 in a Com- 

In the Englih Foot- 
Guards, the Firſt Regiment con- 
fiſts of three Pattalions, and the 
Second and Third of two each, 


BA 
When there are Companies of 
ſeveral Regiments in a Garriſon, 
and they are to form a Battalion, 
thoſe of the eldeſt Regiment poſt 
themſelves on the Richt'; thoſe 
of the ſecond on'the Left; atid 
ſo the others ſucceſſively on the 
Right and Left, till the young- 
eſt fall into the Centre. The 
ſubaltern Officers take their Poſts 
before their Companies, the 
Captains on the Right and Left, 
according to their Pegres, Bat- 
taliohs are divided into. three 
=_ Diviſions, which ate the 
ight and Left Wings, and the 
Centre. The Grenadiets, of 
whom there are now uſually one 
Company in à Battallion, take 
the Right of the other Compa- 
nies. In marching, when there 
is not room for ſo large a'Front, 
they break into Subdiviſions, ac- 
cording as the Ground will al- 
low. The Art of drawing up 
Battalions, teaches how to range 
a Body of Foot, in ſuch Or 
and 5 that it may moſt ad- 
vantageouſl engage a er 
Bodys either of Horte 5 | 
or both : But the main Deſign 
is, to prevent the Foot bein 
broken by the Horſe when at- 
tack'd in open Field, where 
there are no Ditches, Hedges, 
or other Advantages to' ſecure 
them. Formerly they uſed to 
redute'the Battalion to an O#o- 
gon, or Figure of eight Sides; 
and ſince the Hollow Square has 
been us'd : But both theſe Me- 
thods require too much Time 
upon ſudden Occaſions, and Men 
muſt be very well diſciplin'd, or 
it will put them into 8 
on- 


* 


* 


13 
Confuſion. There is uſually 
great Uncertainty in computing 
- he Number of an Army from 
that of the Battalions, which, 


by the common Chance of War, 


are often liable to be very in- 
compleat. 

Battery, or Platform, A Place 
to plant Guns on, It is laid 
with Planks and Sleepers for 
them to reſt en, that the Wheels 
of the Carriages may not fink 
into the Earth. They are al- 
low'd a little Stoop, or Inclining 
towards the Parapet, that the 
Guns may recoil the leſs, and 
be more eaſily brought back to 
their Place. Field or Camp Bat- 
teries are to have a Ditch before 
them, to be palliſado'd, and have 
a Parapet on them, and two Re- 
doubts on the Flanks, or Places 
of Arms, to cover the Troops 
tnat are to __ 1 The 
pen Spaces in the Parapet, to 

of the Guns 
out at, are called Embrazures, 
and the Diſtances between the 
Embrazures, Merlont. The Guns 
are generally about 12 Feet diſ- 
tant from one another, that the 
Parapet may be ſtrong, and the 
Gunners have room to work. ' 

Battery of Mortars, Differs 
from that of Guns, being ſunk 
into the Ground, and without 
Embrazures ; The Dutch call it 
a Kettle. * 2 

Battery Sunk, or Bury d. In 
French, Batterie Euterri, or Rui- 
nante, When the Platform is 
ſunk into the Ground, ſo that 
there muſt be Trenches cut in 
the Earth againſt the Muzzles of 
kc Guns for them to fire out at, 


- 


-- 
— to ſerve as Embrazures. This 
rt of Battery is generally us'd 
upon firſt making 2 
es, to beat down the Parapet o 
the Place 


| Croſs Batteries, Two Bat- 
teries which play athwart one 
another, upon the "fame Body, 
forming an Angle there, and 
beating with more Violence, 
whence follows greater Deſtruc- 
tion ; becauſe what one Bullet 
ſhakes, the other beats down. 

Battery de Enfilade ; That 
which ſcours, or ſweeps the 
whole Length of a ſtrait Line, 
- the Face or Flank of any 


ork, { ; 

Battery en Echarpe; That 
ane plays on any Work ob- 

vely. 

— de Revers, or Mur- 
dering Battery; That which 
plays upon the Enemy's Back, 

Joint or Comerade- Battery ; 
in French, Batterie par Cama- 
rade, When ſeveral Guns fire 
at the ſame time upon one Bo- 


1 To raiſe. a Battery, To 
plant a Battery, To ruin a Bat-' 
tery”, abe the P hraſes that reſpect 
this Work. The latter ſigni- 
fies to blow it up, or nail the 
Guns. In a Siege, Guns are 
brought to the Battery in the 
Night, by Men, having Harneſs 
for that Purpoſe. ; 


Batterie de Tambour, The 
French ſo call the Beat of Drum, 
which we call the General. Vi- 

General, To beat the Gene- 


Batteurs d EHrade. Scouts or 
orſemen ſent out 
before, 


de 
ral 


Diſcoverers, 
c 2 


B A 


| before, and on the Wings of an 
ary. a Mile, two or three, 


todiſcover, and give the General 


Account of what they ſee. 

Bartery-Maſler. His Province 
is to raiſe the Batteries: The 
Office is now ſuppreſſed in Exg- 
land, but not in Hallaud. 

Battle, The regular Engage- 
ment of two Armies. 

Battle- Array. The Order or 
Line of Battle ; the Form of 
drawing up the Army for Fight. 

Main Battle. In French, Corps 
de Bataille. The main Body of 
the Army, which is the ſecond 
of the three Lines, whereof the 
firſt is the Van, and the third is 
the Rear, or Reſerve, Vid 
Line. 

Bayonet. A broad Dagger 
without any Guard, generally 
made with a rqund hollow Han- 
dle, and a Shoulder, to fix to 
the Muzzle of a Musket, in 
which Manner it ſerves inſtead 
of a Pike, to receive the Charge 
of Horſe, all the Men havin 
firſt the Advantage of their Shot, 
and then, as many as there is Oc- 
caſion for, with their Bayonets 
thus on their Muskets, cover 
the reſt of the Musketeers. Fre- 
quent the whole Body fire with 
their Bayonets fix'd, which they 
do clear of them by means of the 
Shoulder abovemention'd, that 
they may þe ready to uſe them 
inſtantly. RY 

To beat a Parley, Vide Cha- 
made, For this, and all other 
Beats, fee alſo Drum. 

Beetles, Great Sledges, or 
Hammers, to drive down Pali- 
ſagoes, or for other Uſes, 


BL. 


Berne. Vide Foreland, © © 

Biovac. A Guard at Night, 
perform'd by the whole Army 3 
which either at a Siege, or lying 
before an Enemy, every Even- 
ing draws out from its Tents or 
Huts, and continues all Night 


under Arms before its Lines or 


Camp, to prevent any Surprize. 


When Troops are much har - 
raſs d, or there is no great Ap- 


prehenſion of the Enemy, ſome- 
times it is allow'd in the Biowac, 


that the two front Ranks, by” 


Turns, ſtand under Arms, whi 

the rear Ranks take ſome Reſt 
on the Ground. The Word Bi- 
ovac is a Corruption of the Ger- 


man Weinack, whi 9 : 
double Guard, _— the _ 


Biovac', is to return the Army 
to their Tents or Huts, —. 
time after Break of Day. 
Blinden. Pieces of Wood to 
lay acroſs the Trench, to bear 
the Faſcines, or Clayes laid on 
them, loaded with Earth, to co- 
ver the Workmen. This is ge- 
nerally done when the Work 1s 
about the Glacis, and the Trench 


15 carry d on facing the Place. 


Blindes, are alſo ſometimes 
only Canvas ſtretch'd to take 


away the Sight of the Enemy. 
Sometimes they are Planks is 

up, for which wide Mantelets ; 
others of Baskets, for which vide 
Gabions ; others of Barrels, and 
others of Sack: fill'd with Earth. 


But moſt properly Blindes are 


Bundles of Ozier, or other ſmall 
Wood, bound at bath Ends, and 
* up between . or Clayes. 
n ſhort, they ſignify any thing 
that covers from an Enemy. 
Blinde 


2 
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Hude is alſo the ſame as O- 
„which ſee. 1 — 75 
Nature of a Siege, W 
oof — are poſted on all the A- 
yenues that lead to the Place, in 
order to keep any Supplies of 
Men or Proviſions from going 
into it; ſo that it is propos d to 
farve and waſte it aut, and not 
take it by regular Attacks. © To 
form a Blockade“ To raile a 
Blockade? To turn a Siege 
into a Blockade are Phraſes here 

uſed, and all very intelligible. 
a > Blockade, or — 2 
Place; To ſhut up all the Ave- 
nues, ſo that it can receive no 
Relief. 

Blunderbuſs. A ſhort Fire · 
Arm with a very large Bore, to 
carry a Number of Musket or 
Piſtol Bullets, proper to do Ex- 
ecution in a Crowd, or to make 


ood a narrow Paſſage, as the 
Door of a Houſe, a Stair-Caſe, 
or the like. | 


Bolts, in Gunnery, are of ſe- 
veral Sorts. Thoſe between 
the Cheeks of a Gun Carriage 
to ſtrengthen the Tranſums, are 
called the Tranſum Bolts, The 
large Iron Knobs on the Cheeks 
of a Carriage, which keep the 
Hand-Spike ſteady, are called 
Priſe- Bolts. The two ſhort Bolts, 
that, when. they are inſerted. in 
each End of an Engii6 Mortar 
Carriage, ſerve to traverſe her, 
are call'd Traverſe-Bolts, The 
Bolts that paſs thro' the Cheeks 
of a Mortar, and keep it fix'd 
at the Elevation by the Help of 
Coins, are call'd Bracket, Bolts, 


till it falls, and ſo do Execution, 


| the Pieces of the Shell fiyin 
-hout. This Bomb is clapp* 


| B O 


Brackets or Cheeks of à Mortat 
Belts. : | 
Bomb. An Iron Shell, or hols 
low Ball, with. a Touch · 
Hole to put in a Fulee, which 
is made of Wood, and full of a / 
Compoſition that is to butn'ſlow- » 
iy, £206. may ell Obs Top 
Bomb is flying, and the Firg 
not come to the Powder within, 


by firing what is about it, or by 
as 


in 
to a Mortar- Piece, mounted om 
a Carri and when the Bom+ 
bardier has ſet fire to the Fuſes 
with one Hand, he gives Fire 
to the Touch- Hole of the Mor- 
far Piece with the other. When 
the Bomb is fill'd with Powder, 
the Fuſee is fix d into the Vent 
or 'Fouch-Hole, and pitch'd © 

over to preſerve it. When the 
Bomb. is put into the Mortar, 


the Fuſce . is p'd, and 
ſtrew'd with Meal Powder. 
Bombs may be uſed without 
Mortar Pieces, as the Yenetians 
did at Candia, when the Turks 
had poſſeſs'd themſelves. of tha 
Ditch, rolling down Bombs up- 
on them, along aPlank ſet ftoop- 
ing towards "their Works, with, 
Ledges on the Sides to keep the 
Bomb right forwards. They are 
alſo buried under Ground to blow. 
it up, for which ſee Caiffon, - 
ardiers, Are thoſe em- 
ploy'd about a Mortar, who 
drive the Fuſee, fix the Shells, 
load, and fire the Mortar, Qt. 
Bomb Ketch, Is a ſmall Veſ- 


n 


ol two F 


1 
Bonnet a Prefire, or Prieſi's þel 


- opening at the Head. 


—_ : --, 
ar the Uſe of Mortars at Sea. 
” Bonnet. A Work conſiſting 
ices, which make an 
Angle Saillant, in the Nature, 
of a ſmall Ravelin, without any 
Ditch, having only a P 


three Feet high, and palliſado d, 


with another Paliſado at ten or 


- fxrelve Feet Diſtance, The Bon- 


ir is made beyond the Counter- 
fearp, in the Nature of a little 
de Garde. | 


Cas, An Outwork, which at 
che Head has three Angles ſail- 


+ Ant, and two inwards, and differs 
from the double Tenaille only in 


this Point, that its Sides, inſtead 
af being parallel, are made like 


the 2utxe q Yronde, er Swallow's 


Tail, that is narrowing or draw- 
ing cloſe at the Gorge, and 

Neyau, or Branch of the 
Trenches, A Line, or particu- 


ker Cut, that runs from the 


Trenches to cover ſome Spot of 
Ground, and is drawn parallel 
to the Works of the Place, that 
it may not be enfiladed, that is, 
that the Shot from the Town 


may not ſcour along it. Some- 


times a Boyau is a Line of 
Communication from oneTrench 
to another, when two Attacks 
are carry'd on near one another, 


The Parapet of a Boyau being 


always next to the Place beſieg- 
ed, it does the Service of a Line 
of Contravallation, ta hinder 
Sallies, and cover the Pio- 
neers, 
Branch, ſee Boyau above, 
Branch of a Mine. Vide 
Gallery. 


pr” 
Breach, The Ruin of an 


Part of the Works, beaten 
with Cannon, or blown up 


Mines, p to the giv- 
ing an Aſtult. To make Toad 
the Breach ; To fartify the Breach 
with Chevaux de Frize, or fow 
it with Crows Feet; To make a 
Lodgment on the Breach ; To clea- 
the Breach ; that is, to remove 
the Ruins, that it may be the 
better defended ; are the Phraſey 
onging to this Term. | 
To break Ground, To begin 
the Works for-carrying on 

Siege about a Town, or Fort, 
It 1s performed in the Night, 
by the Advantage of ſome ot 


low Way, or Eminence, or 


whatever will ferve to cover and 
ſhelter the Men. | 
Breaſt Work, See P . 

The Breech of a Gun, Is the 
wy End of it next the Touch, 


Bridge. The Word in gene- 
ral needs no Expoſition :* But 
this may be ſaid m relation to 
it, that of late Years 'Copper 
and Tin Boats have been much 
uſed to be carried in Armies, 
for laying Bridges over Rivers 
upon Occaſion, which is done: 
by joining theſe Boats Side by 
Side, till they reach acroſs the 
River, and laying Planks over 
them to make all plain for the 
Men to march upon, This is 
called a Bridge of Boats, See 
Pontoon, 2 

Flying Bridge, or Pont volant, 
is made of two ſmall Bridges, 
laid one over the other in ſuch 
manner, that the u oft 
ſtretches and runs out, by the 

| Help 
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Help of certain Cords running 
Cn Pullies plac'd along the 
Sides of the nder Bridge, 
which uſh it forwards, 'till the 
End of it joins the Place it is 
d to be fixed on. When 
2 two Bridges are ſtretch'd 
out at their full Length, ſo that 
iddle Ends meet, they 
muſt not be above four or ſive 
Fathom long, becauſe if longer 
they will break; and therefore 

they are only us d to {| 


urprize 
Out-works, or Poſts that have 


but narrow 
Bridge Ruſbes, or Pone de 
made of great 
Bundles of Ruſhes that grow in 
marſhy Grounds ; which being 
bound together, have 'Planks 
faſten d on them, and are ſo laid 
over Moraſſes or Boggy Places, 
for the Horſe and Foot to 
march over. They have alſo 
been uſed to paſs the Moat of a 
Place beſieged; and are not ſo 
eaſy to be burnt as Faſcines, 
tho' theſe be loaded with Earth: 
Draw - Bridge, A Bridge 
made faſt only at one End with 
inges, ſo that the other End 
may be lifted up, and then the 
Bridge ſtands upright to hinder 
the Paſſage of the Moat. There 
are others made to draw back 
to hinder the Paſlage, and to 
thruſt over again to paſs. Again, 
daun hav 7 others which 
n in the Middle, and one half 
: them turns away to one Side, 


and the other to the other Side, | 


and ſo they are join'd again at 
Pleaſure; But theſe are not ſo 
proper, becauſe one half of them 
remains on the Enemy's Side. 
In the common Way they are 


=. 


form'd a 1 twice th 
E 


Height of th and a Foot 
Diameter: The inner Part in 
travers'd with a St. Andrew's 
Croſs, which ſerves for. a Coun- 
terpoize; and the Chains Which 
hang from the other Extremities 
of the Plyers, to raife or fall 
the Bridge, are of Iron or Braſs, 

2 hn 
a Bridge own over a River, 
by which two Armies or Toum, 


ſeparated by the River, o 
nicate with each other. 


Brigade. A Party, or Bodys 
commanded by > 
lay ay 8 Sorts of Bri- 

es, 2 of an Ara 
and a Doh ape a Troop of - 
Horſe. A. Brigade of an Ara 
is either of Horſe or Foot, and 
not fixed of what Number or 
Force it muſt be; for the Bri- 
gade of Horſe may conſiſt of 
eight, ten, or twelve Squadrons, 
and that of Foot of three, four, 
five, or fix Battalions. * The 
eldeſt Brigade has the Right of 
the firſt Line; the ſecond of the 
ſecond Line; andthe reſt in Or- 
der, the youngeſt poſſeſſing the 
— The 3 or 

uadrons, w compoſe 2 
Brigade, obſerve the ſame Or- 
der. - The of a Troop 
of Horſe is the third Part of it, 
when it does not exceed forty 
or fifty Men; but if the Tr 
be a hundred ſtrong, it is 
vided into ſix Brigades. The 
Troops of Horſe Guards in 
England are divided into ſeveral 
Brigades. 4 

Brigade Major: An Officer 
appointed by the Brigadier 19: 


36 
offi bim in the Aﬀaits of lis 


Dee. "The moſt able Cap- 


tins are nominated to this Poſt. 
They a& in the Brigade as Ma- 
jor Generals in the Armies, re- 
ceiving the Orders of their Prin- 


Gpals, | 
Brigadier. The General Off. 
cer that commands a' Brigade. 


bo yer of the Army are 
that command . 
of ſo many Squadrons orſe, 
of Battalions of Foot, as was 


mention'd in ing of the 
Brigade 8 hav- 
ing the fifth Degtee in the Ar- 
my, being next in Command to 
be Major Generals, above 
whom are Lieutenant Generals, 
Generals, and, of late Years, 
Field Marſhals. Every Priga- 


dier marches at the Head of his 


Brigade' upon Service, The 
Brigadier of Foot commands 
him of Horſe in Garriſon ; and 


dhe Brigadier of Horfe him of 


Foot in the Field. Brigadiers 
of the Horſe Guards command 
as _ Captains of Horſe. 
Other Troops of Horſe in 
Frante have Brigadiers, which 
they have not generally in Eng- 
land, where they are called Cor- 
pane Horſe: But'there are 

the Exgliſb Horſe Guards Sub 
Brigadiers, as well as Brigadiers. 

Bringers up, The whole laft 
Rank of a lion' drawn up, 
being the hindmoſt Men of 
every File. | 

Budge Barrels. Are ſmall 
Barrels well hoop'd, with only 
one Head. On the oppoſite 
End is nailed a Piece of Lea- 


ther to draw together with 


. 


BUY 
Strings like a Purſe ; their Uſs 
is for carrying Powder along 
with a Gun or Mortar, as they 
are leſs dangerous, and more 
ortable than whole Barrels, 
hey are alfo uſed on a Battery 
of Mortars; to contain Meal 
Bullet, Ball, or Shot.” The 
Ball of Iron, or Lead, that is 
fir'd'out of a Cannon, Muſket, 
or Piſtol; for it comprehends 
all Sorts. That of the Royal, 
or whole Cannon, weighs 481b; 
of the Baſtard Cannon 42, of 
the ordinary Demi Cannon 32, 
of the 24 Founder 24; of the 
large Culverin 18, of the 12 
Pounder 12; of the large Demi 
Culverin ro, of the 6 Pounder: 
6, of the Saker 5 and a Quarter, 
8 of the Drakes, 
edreroes, and Baſes, gradually 
leſs. All theſe are of Iron. 
The Muſket Ball is about an 
Ounce; the Carabine and Pi- 
ſtol, and thofe of Lead, lefs; 
Red'- hot Bullets are” ſhot in 
Sieges to fire Houſes, 'and do 
the more Miſchief in a Town. 
They are heated in a Forg 
made for that Purpoſe, cloſe 
the Battery, whence they are 
taken out with an Iron Tadle, 
and throwyn into the Pieces, into 
which before a Tompion of Sod 
or Turf is ramm'd down, that 
the Bullet may not touch the 
Powder. | It fires not only com- 
buſtible Matter, but Floors and 
Planks. 
Bulꝛvart. The antient Name 
for a Baſtion, or Rampart, now 
antiquated, See tho 2 
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bY DET. 
man; who, to learn 

ence, and wait for Preferment, 

carries Arms as a private Man in 

2 Company of Foot. He dif- 


fers from a Volunteer, becauſe ' 


he receives the Pay of a com- 


A young Gentle 


ity t Make cl 

on the Ruins -of the — 

the Caiſe yas fr d with a Sau- 
aud b n 


mon Soldier; wh 0 a TOP: muni 


teer ſerves without In 
France the King allows two 
Cadets to be received into any 
one Company of Foot, The 

r Signification of the Word 
i; a younger Brother, and thence 
apply 'd to bear this Senſe, be- 
cauſe youhget Brothers take 
this upon them to raiſe their 
Fortunes. It alſo is taken for an 
Officer whoz in r Boom of an- 


Caiffen; or * A Pot 
nean. A Wooden r 
into which they 
four Bombs, pr. 
the Number of 
the Execution the 


ee 8 
BY. or 


wrhe Ground is firmer or oh vantage of theSituation. It's. 
Sometimes this Cheſt is 
= with 2 
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Ge HE ery Fore oe 


under ſome Work © the _ 
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and when 
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—_— 


was buried under the Ground 


firown up, and the Enenty al- nemy, and 


* 


CY 
. 
5 
© 
. 


mark d out by the 
fter Genggal, 
R it its Ground; "in 


Pa 
33 


k Blows beg 


meter of Bullets, and the Cy- 
linder of Guns; and therefore 


the Legs, inſtead of being ſtrait, 


are made ar to fad the 
true Diameter of any Circle. 
They have a Quadrant — 
to one Leg, and pafſing th 
the e mark d with Inches, 
and Parts of an Inch, to pre- 
ſerve Exactneſs. 

Caltrops, Vide Crow's Feet. 
The Ground on which 


an Army pitches its Tents, and 
lodges, ſometimes intrenching, 


ce than chuſin 8 


Ma- 
every 


who 


is to conſult the 
f the Country, both 
the'En emy, and 


arriſons, have Plenty of 


ſometimes withoutan 3 , 
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nallel Lines, about 500 Yards 
diſtant; the Horſe and Dra- 
oons on the Wings, and the 
Foot in the Centre. Three or 
four Brigades encamp between 
the two Lines, and are called 
the Body of Reſerve. The Ar- 
| — Bread Waggons are 
in the Rear of the two Lines. 
A Battallion of Foot is allow'd 
80 or 100 Paces for its Camp, 
and 30 or 40 for an Interval 
- between one Battalion and an- 
other. A Squadron of Horſe 
— o Paces for its Camp, and 
or an Interval, or more, if 
i — Ground will allow it. Each 
- Battalion poſts a ſmall Guard, 
commanded by a ſubaltern Offi- 
cer, about 100 Yards before the 
Front of the Regiment, called 
the Quarter Guard. And each 
Regiment of Horſe mounts a 
ſmall Guard on Foot, called the 
Standard Guard. The Grand 
Guard conſiſts of Horſe, and is 


poſted a Mile and a half diſtant ter 
Fg and laſtly, 3 


towards the Enemy. 
. » Flying Camp, or Army. 
| — Body of Horſe and Foo 
; commanded for 
. by a Lieutenant General, which 
is always in Motion both to 
_— * 2 Corll ry 
| e Army in co 

— It is alſo uſed forthe 
Ground on which ſuch a 


t an Army continues in 
1 Field, Suring any War. 


the moſl Part 4 


of M 
* e Tie cen. 10 & 
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Campaign.” The Word is alſo 
uſed for the open Country be- 
fore any Towns. 
Camens,Ordnance, Great Gum, 
or Artillery, Fire Arms, either 
of Braſs or Iron, long, round, 
and hollow, charg'd with Pow. 
der and Ball, or Cartridge, 
There are ſeveral Degrees and 
Sizes of them, diftinguiſh'd by 
theſe ſeveral Names: Cannon 
Royal, or Whole Cannon, or 


Cannon of Eight; Baſtard Gn. 


non, or Cannon of Seven: But 
thoſe are both too large for 
common Uſe, to which the fol- 
lowing are chiefly adapted: 1. 
Demi Cannon, carrying a Ball 
of 32 Pounds, and uſed in the 
Lower Tire of a Firſt Rate 


Man of War. 2. 24 Pounder. 


3- Whole Culverins, 

18 Pounds, 4. 12 W > 
4 Demi Culverins, or 9 Poun- 
ers. 6. 6 Pounders. 7, Saken, 


ways 5 Pounds and a Quar- 


Minions, _ carrying 4 


for 'Drakes, Slings, "Cuts, and 
i Bee more of each 
its proper Letter. Can- 
n often fir d, muſt be care- 
cool'd, or elſe it will burk. 
The Length of à true fortify'd 
is about ſeven Diameter 
of the Metal at the Vent, the 
Diameter of the Metal there 
Diameters of the 
a 24 Pounder be- 
5 in the Diameter 
Bore; the Thickneſs of 


of 


Pads, ? A Man has erv'd ſo etal at the Vent muſt be 
1 © The Cam- dali and her 
3 | beg of ſuch a thirteen Foot and a half. 
. R more RY Cavalier, 
; | mbrazures; 
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Embrazures; to Nail, to Re- 
coil, and Carriages; alſo the 
Names of the ſeveral Guns re- 
ſpect wely. 

— Reyal, or of Eight. 
A great Gun eight Inches Dia- 
meter in the Bore, 8000 Pounds 


two Feet above the Ground, on 
lay Planks well co- 


„ or 20 


uſketeers, who 
— throu 


ly made on the G/acis, or | 


Weight, the Length and Thick- = 


neſs in the Proportion mention 'd 
in the laſt Article, It carries a 
Charge of 32 Pounds of Pow. 
der, and a Ball ſeven Inches and 
four Eights Diameter, and 48 
Pounds Weight. Its Point-blank 
Shot 185 Paces, 

— Bastet. Vide Gabi- 


3 Bags, or Earth Bags, 
are Bags containing about a Cu- 
bical Foot of Earth, They are 
uſed to raiſe a Parapet in Haſte, 
or repair one that 1s beaten 
down. Theſe are of Uſe when 
the Ground is rocky, and affords 
not Earth — * on Ap- 
proaches, uſe they _ 
eaſily brought from afar off, and 
removed at Will. The French 
call them Sacs-a-Terre, that * 
Earth Bags. The ſame 
upon Occaſion, are us'd or 
Powder, and hold 50 Pounds. 

Capital, A Line drawn from 
the Angle of the Polygon, to the 
Point of the Baſti 

Capitulation, The Conditions 
on which a Place that is 1 
ſurrenders, being Articles 2 
on berween the Beſieg d and 


* A Work, or Lodg- 
ment, ſunk four or five Feet into 
the Ground, with a Parapet on 
its Sides made with the Earth 
thrown out of it, riſing about 


* 


dry 
Captain. The Commander 2 
r . 


chief of a Com 
Troop of Ho 
He is to march, pany. Am aud 
Head of his Compan 
the Horſe, 


ents "Gi he 2 
Commiſſion takes 
Place and commands; but a- 
mong the Foot, the Captain of 
egiment commands 


n ng e 


Commiſons, 
the Power of 


the eldeſt R 


28 3 


rals in his _ Com- 

e ought to be very 
and acquainted with the 
tions of all his Men. 
Lieutenant. The Com- 
1 ing 1 of the Colonel's 

roop, or . in every 

commands as 


„ tho' in rai 
5 
lenel bent himſelf Captain 
In France there are ſev 
tain Lieutenants, as thoſe of 
two Troops of Muſquetaires, of 
Gendarmes, and the 4 * ö 
dent Troops of Light orſe, | 
whereof the King 
or Duke of 95 
ptains. Thoſe of the Nat. 
cares Gendarmes, LL 
. himſelf i is 
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tain, take Place as eldeſt Colo- 
nels of Light Horſe, and accord- 
ingly command all others. The 
Captain Lieutenants of the 
* Dauphin's, and Duke 
Orleans Troops, and the Sub- 
Lieutenants of the King's Gen- 
darmes, rank with all Colonels 
of Horſe, according to the Date 

of their Commiſſions. 
Captain en Pied. A Captain 
kept in Pay, that is not reform'd. 
The Expreſſion occurs fome- 


ain Reform'd. One, who 
u ect, of the Farces loſes 
e , yet is continued 
abr as Second to a- 
nother, or without Poſt. Vide 
Reform'd. | 
"Captain en Second. Vide Se- 
cond, 
Captain des Guards, & aux 
— 1. e Diſtinction 
e peculiar to France, it occurs 
ſo often, that it requires to be 
explain d. The Eng/iþ of it is, 
Captain of the Guards, or in 
the Guards. Captain des Gardes, 
or Captain of the Guards, is Cap- 
tain of one of the Four Troops 
of Horſe Guards, Captain aux 
Garden, or Captain in the 
uards, is the Captain of a 
Company in a Regiment of the 


Foot G 
A ſmall Fire Arm 


Carabine. 
between a Piſtol and a Muſſcet, 
ũſed by all the Horſe. It carries 
4 Ball of 24 in the Pound, 

Carabiners, Regiments of 


_* Light Horſe, carrying longer 


pic gar Gag the other x e, 
u ometimes as Foot, 
like the Dragoons. 


* 
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Carcaſs, A miſchievous In- 
vention in the Nature of a 
Bomb, and thrown like it out 
of a Mortar piece. It is com- 
poſed of fine Meal-powder, Salt- 

e, Sulphur, broken Glaſs, 
havings of Horn, Pitch, Tal- 
low, and Linſeed Oil ; ſome- 
times of two, three, or more 
Granadoes, and ſeveral ſmall 
Piſtol Barrels, charged and 
wrapp'd up with the Granadoes 
in Tow, dipp'd in Oil, and 
other combuſtible Matter. The 
whole is put into a pitch'd Cloth, 
made up oval, which is ſet in 
an Iron like a Lanthorn, havin 
a hollow Top and Bottom, — 
Bars running between them to 
hold them together: Theſe long 
Bars, that join the Top and Bot- 
tom, are bound together by one 
or more Iron Rings; all which, 
in ſome Meaſure, repreſents the 
Trunk of a dead Carcaſs. One 
of the concave Places has a 
Ring to lift, and put it into the 
Mortar-piece ; the other has a 
TFouch-hole to ſet fire to the 
Carcaſs, which is ſhot like a 
Bomb upon any Place intended 
to be fired. eſe Carcaſſes do 
not anſwer ſo much as was ex- 
pefted from them. There are 
other Carcafſes for the Sea-ſer- 
vice, which differ from a Bomb 
only in the Compoſition, and 
the five Holes from which it 
burns when fired.” 

Carriages for Guns. | Are in 
8 I ener tony 
each made to the Proportion 
the Gun it is to When 
they ſtand upon Batteries, t 
have but two Wheels, and 


* 4 Wk add 
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they are fired; bat when drawn, 
two other leis Wheels are added, 


beyond the Breech of the Piece. 
The Carriages for Martars 2. 
Wheels each, of - 


low, with 

one Piece, exactly like the Sea- 
ages. | 

To carry an the Trenches, Vide 


Trenches — 
Cartel. An A be- 


tween Princes at War, for the 


Exchange of Priſoners. 


Cartouch. A Caſe of Wood 


about three Inches thick at Bot- 
tom, girt round with Marlin, 
holding about 400 Muſket Balls, 
beſides fix or eight Balls of Iron 
of a Pound each It is fired out 
of a Haubitz, a ſmall Sort of 
Mortar to defend a Paſs. Other 
Sorts, of different Inventions, 
have been made -for Mortars, 
and ſome for great Gums, to uſe 
inſtead of Partridge Shot. 


Charge of any Fire Arm. Car- 
tridges for Piſtols and Muſkets 
are made of Paper, which is 


ſufficient to contain that Chavge | 


of Powder and Ball; but they 
are of Paſteboard, or 


4h: 

1H 
i 
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Cavalry, | That Body of Sol- 
diers that ſerves and fights on 
Horſeback. Theſe are cither 
Troops, as the Troops o ä 
in — and in Franc the 
Gendarmes, and Muſquetaires 
on Horſeback. All theſe u 
Service are drawn up in Bodies. 
call'd Squadrons, a Number of 
which form a Brigade. 

Cavin. A natural Hollow, 
fit to cover Troops, and facili- 
tate their A to a Place. 


Carematte. 
that Part of the Flank of a Baſ- 


tion next the Curtin, ſomeẽwhat 


ECD; 
0 n. Some - 
times it conſiſts of three Plat- 
forms, one above another, the 
Terre-plain of the Baſtion being 
the higheſt; for which Reaſon 
the French give the others the 
Names of Places Baſſes, or low 


Places. Behind their Parapet, 


which fronts along the Line of 
the Flank, there are Guns plant- 
ed, loaded with Cartridges of 
ſmall Shot, to ſcour along the 
Ditch ; and theſe Guns are co- 
yered from the Enemy'sBatteries 
circular, -or ſometimes ſquare 
| Works, faced or Lined 
with Wall, and called Orillens, 
Shoulders, or Epaulments. The 
Carematte is the moſt excellent 
Defence a Place can have, 
_ Caverns, or Barracks, Little 


CH 


Rooms, or Lodgments, generally 
built between the Rampart and 
Houſes of a fortified Town, to 
uarter Soldiers for the Eaſe of 
Inhabitants. There are ge- 
nerally two Beds in each Cazern, 
for fix Soldiers to lie, three and, 
three; but ſo that the third Part 
being always __ guard, there. 
are but four left in the Cazern, 
or two in a Bed. ' 
Center, The Middle Point of. 
any Work or Body of Men. The 
Pikes uſed to be in the Center of. 
the Battalion ; the Infantry, and 
among them, the youngeſt Re- 
, are in the Center of the 
Army. From the Center of a 
Place are drawn the firſt Lines to 
lay down the Form of a Fortifi- 
cation. 
Ghace of a Gun. The whole 
Length of it. 
Chain for Engineers, is no- 
ing but a Sort of Wire-chain, 
1 
Length, whi gineers 
uſe —_— out Works: on 
the Ground, becauſe the Line i 
= both to ſhrink and give 
ay. 


| Chain Shot, Vide Shot. 

Cbamade. A Signal made by 
the Enemy, either by Beat of 
Drum, or Sound of Trumpet, 
when they have any Matter to 
. Otherwiſe call'd, 7. 
found, or beat a Parley, which 
is the more proper Eng/i/h ; But 
Chamadebegins to grow familiar, 
as do all r French Terms in 
Martial Affair. We ſay, The 
Befiegers beat 'the Chamade or 
Parley, to have Leave to, _ 

4 


neee 
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. ther Dead; The Befieged beat the 


Chamade or Parley, ben . 
capitulated, | 

Chamber of a Gun. That Part 
of the Chace where the Powder 
and Shot lie. 


Chamber of a. , Vide 


Faucade. 
Chamber of a Mortar. Where 


the Powder lies alſo, It is much 


narrower than the reſt of the 
Cylinder, and of different Forms ; 
but the moſt common Form is 
cylindrical. 22 
Chamber of a Battery. Cal- 
led Powder Chamber, or Bomb 
Chamber, A Place ſank under 


Ground, for holding the Pow- | 
der or the Bombs, where they 


may be out of Danger, and pre- 
1 p 1 


Bed. They keep the Mortar 


to go about. It is the ſame as 


Braye, 
Chemiſe. A Word almoſt out 
of Date, formerly ſignifying the 


Chandeliers, Wooden Frames, great 


large and ſtrong, to pile Fag- 
gots againſt, one upon another, 
to cover the Workmen inſtead 
of a Parapet. + Theſe are to re- 
W IO 
on requires, upon 

— or Whilſt the 
Trenches are digging. Some- 
times they are only ſtrong 
Planks,. with two Pieces of 
Wood perpendicular, for the 
Faſcines to bind between : But 
they are made in other Forms 
for other Occaſions. 

Charg'd Cylinder, or Chamber. 
That Part of a Cannon which 
contains the Powder and Shot. 

Chauſſe. Res de Cbauſſe. The 


Level of the Field, 
Ground. ö __ 


P Chauſſe Traps, See Crow's 
* = | 
Cecil. of 4 Mortar. Strong 


than in the 


See Turnpi 


lions, ſo that they 


Chevaux de Friſe. The ſame 
as Turnpikes ;, only ſome will 
have it, that the Chevaux are 
ſtronger . than the Turn 2 
But is no other Di 

be- 
the 


„ One 
ing the French, the other 
Engliſh — both indif- 
ferently now in England, 
22 rather the moſt, 


| Cinquain, An antient Order 
of Battle, to draw up five Batta- 

may make 
three Lines, that is a Van, Main 
Body, and Body of - Reſerve. 
Suppoſing the five Battalions to 
be in Line, the 2d and 4th 
advance and form the Van, the 
3d falls back for the Rear 
Guard, or Body of Reſerve, the 
iſt and 5th form the Main Body 
upon the ſame Ground. Then 
cveay. 


ct 


very Battalion ought to have a 


ht, 
wy 


Squadron of Horſe on its. 
- and another on its Left, 
ments produs d 


3 
— ＋ tke 


” Tante, 2 — ED 
a may be wn up in the 


| — rg A Line, or 
Trench, with a Parapet, thrown 
up che Befiegers, a Cannon- 
ſhot from the Place, encompal- 
ſing all their Camp, to defend it 
againſt any Army that may at- 
| to alles the Place: So 
that the Army beſieging lies be- 
tween the two Lines 
- vallztion und — 
the former agaitiſt the Beſi 
and the latter ſt — 
- ſhall. pretend to reſieve them. 
The op of the Line of Circum- 
- vallation is about ſe- 
ven Feet deep 


| — — b runs 
; roun Top of it, and 
1 h- 


= with Redoubts and ſmall 
Forts. 
nilly about eight Foot wide, the 
—— Withinfide fix, - and on 
tu Outſide five, with a 

of three Foot wide; ant one ard 


earn altation muſt never run — 
dong the Foot of 4 ri 
11 poſ 


— —— 


22 
plant Cannon there, and 


- Cit6d], Is a Fort with four, 
five; of ſix Baſtions, raiſed on 
. —.— . Ground 
bout a City, to com- 
mand i, an commenty vide 


Contra- 


about 12 


The Baſe of it is gene- -t 
ure alſo aft into a Ditek that 
has been drain'd, for the Be- 


Without 
half high. The Line of Cir- 
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— it by an Eſplanade, or open 
Space, the better to hinder the 
Approach of an Enemy. 80 
that the Citadel defends the In- 
habitants, if they continue in 
their Duty, and puniſhes them 
if they revolt. Beſiegers always 
attack the City firſt, that, being 
Maſters of it, they may cover. 
themſelves the better againſt the 
Fire of the Citadel. Its having 
Baſtions diſtinguiſhes it from a 
Caſtle. Sometimes the Citadel 
ſtands half within, and half with - 

out the Ramparts of the Place. 

Clayts, Are the ſame we com- 

monly tall Hurdles, or Wattles, | 
being made of ſtrong Stakes, in- 
terwoven with Oziets, or other 
ſmall pliable Twigs, and the 
cloſer the better. They are ge- 


nerally about five or ſix Feet 


lo! 1 und three, or three and a 

broad, The 2 Uſc of thein 
is td cover nents over 
Head; with much Exr heap'd 
on them to ſecure the Men a- 
tke Fire Works, and Stones 


own by the Beſieged. They 


over on theta 
ing in the Mud; 
To elt the Trench. To 
best ont thoſe that are to guard 
them with a Sally from 
the Place id; to throw 
he dow the Parape, fill the Trench, 
and nail the Cannon. 
Clyy Gm. Vide 75 Nail. 

- Coffe. A ſunk in tho 
Bottom of a dry Ditch; of about 
{x or ſeven Foot wide, and the 
Length of it the whole Breadth 


ſiegers to 


Q a == 


9 
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TO 


Side. It is cover'd with Jois, 
Hurdles; and Earth rais'd two 
Feet above the Bottom of the 
Ditch; which Riſing ſerves in- 
ſtead of a Parapet, with —74 
Holes in it: Aud this Work, 
being made at Leiſure by the 
Beſieged, ſerves to fire. on the 
Beſiegers, when they mo to 
croſs the Ditch, Its Length di- 
ſtinguiſhes the Cofre from the 
Capomiiere, which does not reach 
the whole Breadth of the Ditch ; 
and it differs from the Traverſe 
and Gallery, in that theſe two 


are made by the Beſiegers, and 


the Co fre by the Beſieged. The 
Befiegers epaule, or cover them- 
ſelves againſt the  Coffres, by 
throwing up the Earth on that 


Side on Which the Musketeers in - 


it fire. 

fe, is alſo taken for the 

Tame as Cain. Vide Caiffon. 
Colonel, The Commander in 

Chief of a Regiment, either of 

Horſe, Foot, or Dragoons in 

England: But in France and 


Iain they call the Colonels of 


Horſe Maitres de Camp. Colo- 
nels of Foot take Place, and 
command one another, according 
to the Antiquity of their Regi- 
ments, and not of their Com- 
miſſions; but thoſe of Horſe, on 
the contrary, accordivg to the 


Date of their Commiſſions, with- 


out regard to the Antiquity of 
the Regiments. Their Poſh at 
the Head of the Regiments 1s 


three Paces before the Captains. 


Generals of Horſe, Foot, and 
1 are uſually Colonels, 
whoſe Authority extends parti- 
cularly over each of their re- 


ſpective Bodies. 
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A Odlondl. 
may lay an Officer of his Regi - 


ment in -Arreſt, but muſt ac- 


quaint the General with it. He 
is not allow'd a Guard, but only 
a Centine] from the Quarter 


Guard. 


lum. The long File, or 
Row of Troops, or of the Bag- 
ge of an Army on its March. 
o, To march in a Column”, is 
to march a'great pth, or in a 
long File; inſtrad of making a 
large Front. An Army marches 


in one, two, three, or more 


Columns according as the Ground 
will allow, and the Chief Gene- 


ral ſees expedient, each Column 


being led by a General Officer. 
Command. Word of Com- 

mand. The Terms uſed by 

Officers in Exerciſe, or upon 

. 

© Commanding Greund. A riſing 


Ground which overlooks 
hefe 


Poſt, or ſtrong Place. T 


are three Sorts of Commanding 


Grounds. K 
A Front Commanding Grount. 
A Height oppoſite to the Face 


of the Poſt which plays upon its 


Front. 
A Reverſe Commanding Ground, 
AnEminence, which plays upon 
the Back of a Poft. | 
AnEnfilade Commanding Ground, 
or Gurtin Commanding Ground. 
A high Place which with its 
Shot ſcours all the Length of a 
Line. | 1 
Cmmiſſary General of the 
Mufters, 4. A ber lege, Car. 
He takes Account of the Strength 


of every 1 as often as 


the Genera 


pleaſes ; reviews 
e | 
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them, ſees the Horſe be well 
mounted, and all the Men well 
.arm'd and accoutred. He re- 
ceives and inſpects the Mufter 
Rolls, and knows exactly an 
Army's Strenyth. 

Commifſary General of the 
Stores, An Officer in the Artil- 
lery, who has the Charge of all 
the Stores, for which he 1s ac- 
countable to the Office of Ord- 
nance, He is allow'd an A ſſiſ- 
tant, Clerks, and Conductors 
under him. 

Commiſſary of the Horſes, An 
. Officer likewiſe of the Artillery, 
who has the Inſpection of the 
Artillery Horſes, having under 
him a Number of Conductors 
of Horſes for his Aſſiſtants, 

Commiſſary General Provi- 

ons, Has the Charge of fur 
niſhing the Army with all Sorts 
of Proviſions, and muſt be very 
vigilant and induſtrjous, that 
they may never ſuffer Want. 

Commiſſion, The Authority 
by which every wg: acts in 
his Poſt, ſign'd by the King, 
or by his General, if he be im- 

ower d. 

Commiſſion Officers, Vidę Of- 

cars, 

Communication. 
Communication, 

Company. A ſmall Body of 
Foot, the Number never fix'd, 
but generally from 50 to 75, 
commanded by a Captain, who 
has under him a Lieutenant and 
an Enſign, and ſpmetimes two 
Lieutenants, A ompany has 
uſually three Serjeants, three 

'prporals, and two Drums. In 


po Dag (ag: 


See Line of 
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ſit of 8o Men each. Formetly 
two Thirds of the Company 
were arm'd with Muskets, and 
the reſt with Pikes. 

Independent Company. That 
which is not incorporated in a 
Regiment. | | 
. Complement of the Curtin. Is 
that Part of the interior Side 
which forms the Demigorge, 
 Contravallation. A Trench 
with a Parapet, which the Be- 
ſiegers cover themſelves with, 
next the Place beſieged, to de- 
fend them againſt the Sallies of 
the Garriſon : So that the Ar- 
my forming a Siege, lies between 
the Lines of Circumvallation 
and Contravallation. This Line 
is carried on without Musket 
Shot of the Town, and ſome- 
times goes quite round it, ſomg- 
times not, according as the Ge. 
neral ſees Occaſion, It ſhould 
be made in the ſame Manner as 
the Line of Circumvallation. 
Which Word ſee. RE, 

Contre Queui da" V onde, or Coun- 
ter Sewallow's Tail, An Out- 
work in the Form of a ſingle 
7 enaille, wider next the Place, 
that is, at the Gorge, than at 
theHead, or next the Campaign ; 
which 1s the contrary to the 
Dueue d'Vronde, or Swallow's 


Tail, this being the wideſt at the 


Head. The Sides of the Contre 
Queud are not ſo well flank'd 
from the Place as thoſe of the 
Dyeue d'Yronde, or Swwallyw!s 
Tail, and therefore it is not ſo 
good. 

Contribution. An Impoſition, 
or Tax, paid by all Frontier 
Countries, to redeem themſelves 
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from being plunder d and de- 


ftroy d by the Enemy. 


Converſion, A Military Mo- 
tion, which turns the Front of 
a Battalion where the Flank 
was, when the — 2 — d. 

Convey. A Supply of Men, 
Money, Ammunition, and Pro- 
viſions, - convey'd into a Town, 
or to an Army. The Body of 
Men likewiſe that marches to 
ſecure any thing from the Enemy 
is called a Convoy, | 

Copper Boats, Vide Bridge. | 

Corbeilles,, Vide Baskets. - 

Cordeau. A Line divided into 
Fathoms, Feet, &c. to mark 
Outworks on the Ground, us'd 
by Engineers. i 

Cordon, Is a Butting out of 
Stone, commonly round, run- 
ning round the Wall towards the 


Coridor. Vide Covert-way. . 

Cornet. The third Commiſ- 
ſion Officer belonging to every 
e of Horſe, ſubordinate to 
the Captain and Lieutenant, 
equivalent to the Enſign. among 
the Foot, His principal Duty 
is to carry the Standard, near the 
middle of the firſt Rank of the 

Corni/b-ring of a Gun, The 


next Ring from the Muzzle 


backwards. 

Corparal, An inferior Officer 
of Foot, under a Serjeant, who 
has Charge of one of the Divi- 
ſions of a Company, places and 
relieves Centinels, and 
good Orderin the Corps de Garde. 

e receives the Word of the 
nferior Rounds that paſs by his 
Corps de Garde, Every Com- 


C 0 


pany, if ſmall, has uſually three 
Corporals ; but more, if nu: 
merous. 
Corps de Garde, A Poſt ſome+ 
times under Covert, and ſome- 
times in the open Air, to receive 
a3 Number of Men who are re- 
lieved from Time to Time, to 
watch in their Turns for the 
Security of ſome more conſide» 
rable Poſt. 'This Word. Corps 
de Garde, dots not᷑ only ſignify 
the Poſt, but the Men in it. 
Corps de Battaille. The main 
Body of an Army drawn up for 
Battle, whereof the firſt Line is 
call'd the Van, the ſecond the 
Corps de Battaille or Main Bat- 
tle, and the third the Corps de 
Reſerve, Body of  Referve, or 
Rear Guard; Vide Battle. 
Corps de Reſerve. - Vide Line 
of Battle, and Rear Guard. 
Covert way, In French, Che- 
min Covert, or Coridor. AS 
of Ground level with the Field, 
upon the Edge -of the Ditch, 
three or four Fathom wide, and 
cover'd wich a Parapet, or 
Breaſt work, running all x round 
the Moat, and ſloping gently 
towards the Campaign. It has 
alſo a Foot-bank or Banquet. 
One of the greateſt Difficulties 
in a Siege, is to make a Lodg- 
ment on the Covert-way,becaule 
generally the beſieged Palliſadoe 
is along the Middle, and un- 
dermine it on all Sides. This 
is commonly call'd the Counter- 


keeps ſcarp, becauſe it is on the Edge 


of it. The Slope is called the 
Glacis. The Parapet of a Co» 
vert-way is about 2 Foot high, 
and forms a ſaillant Angle 2 
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che Curtin, which ſerves for a 


Place of Arms. 
Counter Approaches. Lines or 

Trenches carried on by the Be- 
fieged, when they come out to 
attack the Lines of the Beſiegers 
in Form, or prevent Approaches. 
See Counter Trenches. | 

Counter Battery, A Battery 
that plays upon another, to diſ- 
mount the Guns. 

Counter Guard, in French 
Contre Guard, or Envelope. A 
ſmall Rampart, with a Parapet 
and Ditch, to cover ſome Part 


of the Body of the Place. 


There are Counter Guards of 


| ſeveral Shapes, and differently 


fituated. Thoſe raiſed before 
the Point of a Baſtion, conſiſt of 
two Faces, making an Angle 
Saillant, and parallel to the 
Faces of the Baſtion, Thoſe 
which cover one of the Faces 
of the Baſtion, are ſhap'd like 


'a Demi Baſtion, with a Para 


upon the Face and Capital, but 
— on the Flank, which muſt 


be open and expoſed to the Fire 


of the Place, This Name of 

Counter Guard is not much in 

Uſe at preſentamong Engineers, 

who call it uſually an Envelope. 
Counter Eine. Vide Contra- 

vallation. | 

 Countermarch, When the Files 


eountermarch, it changes the 


Face, or Front, of the Batta- 
Hon; and when Ranks counter- 
march, it is exchanging the 


Wings of the Battalion, The 


Files countermarch to bring 
thoſe that are in the Front to 


the Rear, which is proper when 


4 Battalion is charged in the 


0 

Rear, and the Commander would 
have the File Leaders, who are 
erally: choſen Men, take the 
lace of the Bringers up. The 
Ranks countermarch; hen it is 
required that one Wing of the 
Battalion ſhould exchange its 
Ground with the other, An 
Army counter marehes to. diſap- 
point or amuſe an Enemy, when 
going ſuddenly to any Project. 
Oountenmine. A Well, or 
Hole, ſun into the Ground, 
from which a Gallery or Rranch- 
runs out under Ground, to ſeek 
out the Enemy's Mine and diſ- 
appoint it. The Word is alſo 
uſed when the Beſiegers have 
— the Fort, and put the 
iner to tho Foot of the Ram- 
part. Theſe Countermines are 
either made when the Baſtion is 


raiſed, or afterwards, when it i 


atchel dd. 
 - Counter ſeary.. Is properly the 
exterior Talus, or - Slope 
of the Ditch, on the farther 
Side from the Place, and facing 
xt, But by this Name is com- 
monly meant the Covert-aνν2 
and Glacis, and in this Senſe, it 
is ſaid the Enemy attack 'd the 
Counterſcarp, or lodg d them- 
ſelves on the Counterſcarp. 
| Counter ſcarp, Ditch of the 
Counterſcarp. Vide Awvnnt 'Fofſt, 
Counter Swallows Tail. 
Contre Dueut d'Yronde, © 
Counter Trenches. Trenches caſt 
up againſt the Beſiegers, which 
conſequently have their Parapet 
towards them, and are-enfiladed 


from ſeveral Parts of the Place, 
to hinder the Enemy from mak- 


ing Uſe of them, when they 
are 


r 
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are Maſters of them. But Care 
muſt be taken that they be not 
enfiladed, or commanged by 
any Eminence poſſeſſed by the 
Gay Properl the P 
oats, y *cople 
of Croatia: But in France there 
is a Regiment of Horſe ſo cal- 
led, becauſe at firſt they were of 
that Nation, tho':now'they are 
all Hauch, as are thoſe they Rill 
call the Scotch Gendarmes, Theſe 


Croats are commanded upon all 


dell Services; -and there- 
fore in a Battle they are poſted 
on the Wings, a little advanced, 


before the other Squadrons, upon 
the Line with the Dragoons. 
See Pandowrs, OO 


wrage a Couromme. An Out- 
work that takes up more Ground 
than any other. It is made up 
of a large Gorge, and two Sides 
terminating towards the Cam- 
paign in two Demi Baſtions, 
wh of which is join'd by a 
particular Curtin to a Whole Ba- 
ſtion, that is at the Head of the 
Work. Crown Works are made 
to cover ſome large Spot of 
Ground, to ſeeure ſome Emi- 
nence, or to defend the Head 
of a Camp that is intrench' d. 
Crowsfeet, Caltrops, or Chauſ- 
ſe-trapss. Four-pointed Irons fo 
made, that what Way ſoever 
they fall, one Point is up, being 
two, three, or four Inches long; 
the ſnort ones to ſtrew on Bridges, 
or Planks, the longer on the 
Earth, Both to incommode the 
Caralry, that they may not ap- 
proach without great Difficulry, 


C | 
the Point that fticks up running 
into the Horſes — | 
A Cube. A general mathe- 
matical Term, ſignifying a ſolid 
Body, every way ſquare. 
Cubical, The Body that is ſo 
ſolid and ſquare ; as z Cubical 
Foot, that is, a Foot ſquare every 
way of any Subſtance, - 
Cuiraſſiers. Horſe that wear 
Armour, as Back, Breaſt, and 
Head Pieces. Moſt of the Ger- 
man Cavalry are Cuiraſſiers, as 
are alſo ſome of the 'Frexch ; 
but we have had none in Eng- 
land ſince the laſt Revolution. 
Cutverin of the leaſt Size, A 
Gun five Inches Diameter in the 
Bore, 400olb. Weight, takes a 
Charge of ten Pounds of Pow- 
der, and earries a Ball four 
Inches and fix Eights Diame- 
tar, and 16 Pounds Weight. Its 
Random Shot is 180 Paces. 
Cabverin Ordinary, Is five 


Inches two Eighths Diameter in 


the Bore, 4500 Pounds Weight, 
takes 11 Pounds 6 Ounces Charge 
of Powder, and carries a Ball 
Inches Diameter, and 18 Pound 
Weight. 
- Culverin of the Sire, 
is 5 Inches 4 Eighths Diameter 
in the Bore, 480olb. Weight, 
takes a Charge of 12 Pounds 8 
Ounces of Powder, and carries 
z Shot 5 Inches and 2 Eighths 
Diameter, and zolb. Weight, 
'This andthe laft are good - 
tering Cannon, but too hea 
for Field Service. | 
Curtin, That Part of the 
Wall, or Rampart, that lies be- 
tween the Flanks of two Ba- 
ſtions. 


CU 
- Beſiegers ſeldom carry 
on 22. Attacks againſt it, be- 
cauſe it is the beſt flank'd of 
any Part, but on the Faces of 
the Baſtions, which are defended 
but by one Flank.  . 

Cuttings off. Vide Retrench- 
ments. 

Cuvette, or Cuuette. A deeper 
Trench cut along the Middle of 
the dry Ditch, and generally 
carried down till there be Wa- 
ter to fill it. This is a Ditch 


within a Ditch, and runs all the 


DEcagon. A Polygo on Fi 
Dias has ten Sides and 
many Angles, capable of being 
fortified with ten Baſtions. 
To Decamp, To raiſe the 
Camp, to break up from the 
Place where the Army lay 'en- 


* and march away. 
efence, Line of Defence, 
Vide Line. 


Defence of a Place, All thoſe 
Parts of a Fortification that flank 
other Parts, as the Parapets, 
Caxemattes, or Fauſſe Brayes, 
which face and defend thoſe 
Poſts that are oppoſite to them, 
It is almoſt impoſſible to fix the 
Miner to the Fe ace of a Baſtion, 


till the Defences of the oppo- 


ſite Baſtion are ruin d; that is, 
till the Parapet of its Flank i: is 
beaten down, and the Cannon in 
all Parts, that can fire upon that 
Face which is attack'd, are diſ- 
mounted, | 

To be in a Poſture of Defence, 


D, 
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Length 6f it, the better to keep 
off- the Enemy, The Breadth 
of it ought to be 18 or 20 Feet, 
It is good to prevent the Be- 
ſiegers mining. 

Cylinder. Concave Cylinder 
of a Gun, all the hollow 
— h of a Piece, or the Bore. 

ged Cylinder. The Cham- 
— or that Part which receives 
the Charge of Powder and Shot, 

Vacant Cylinder. That Part 
of the Hollow which remains 
empty when the Gun is charg d. 


ks to be ready and provided to 


as oppoſe an Enemy. As Our 


Redoubt is in a good Poſture 
of Defence; that is, the Work 
of it is finiſh'd, and it can op- 
poſe an Enemy. 

Defile, A narrow Paſs, or 
Way, where Troops cannot 


march but by making a ſmall 
Front, and therefore are forced 


to file off, which gives the Enemy 
an Opportunity of charging 
them more advantageouſly, be · 
cauſe the Rear cannot come up 
to relieve the Front, 

Todefile, Isto reduce an Army 
to a ſmall Front, to march thro' 
ſuch a narrow Paſſage. 

Degree. 'Tho' this Term w 

ly belongs to Geometry, it 
| fo often led in Fortification, 

that it will not be improper to 
declare it is a ſmall Part of an 
Arch of a Circle, whereof every 
Circle contains 360, which ſerve 
to meaſure the Content of the 
Angle. 
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Angle. So we ſay an Angle is 
of 20, of 50, or of 70 Degrees, 


or more. Vide Angle. 


Demi Baſtion. Vide Baſtion. 
| Demi Cannon loweſt. A great 
Gun that carries a Ball of zolb. 


Weight, and 6 Inches Diameter. 


Its Charge of Powder 141b. It 
ſhoots point-blank 156 Paces. 
The Weight of it 54oolb. the 
Length 11 or 12 Feet. The 
Diameter of the Bore 6 Inches, 
two 8 Parts, 

Demi Cannon ordinary. A 
great Gun 6 Inches 4 Eights 
Diameter in the Bore, 12 or 
13 Feet long, weighs 5600tb, 
takes a Charge of 17 Pounds 8 
Ounces of Powder, carries a 
Shot 6 Inches 1 ſixth Diameter, 
and 321b. Weight, and ſhoots 
point-blank 162 Paces. 
Deni Cannon of the greateft 
Size, A Gun 6 Feet, 6 eig 
Parts Diameter in the Bore, from 
12. to 14 Feet long, Gooolb. 


| Weight; takes a Charge of 18lb. 


of Powder; carries a Ball 6 
Inches 5 Eighths Diameter, and 
361b. Weight. This Piece ſhoots 
point-blank 180 Paces. 

Demi Culverin of the lowe 
Size, A Gun 4 Inches 2 Eight 
Diameter in the Bore, 8 or 9 
Feet long, zooolb. Weight; 
takes a Charge of 6 Pound 4 
Ounces of Powder, carries a 
Ball 4 Inches Diameter, and qlb. 
Weight, and ſhoots point-plank 
174 Paces. Ea , 
Demi Culverin Ordinary. A 
Gun 4 Inches 4 Eighths Diame- 
ter in the Bore, 9 Feet long, 
2700lb Weight, 'd with 7 
Pounds 4 Ounces of Powder ; 


.and 12 Pou 
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carries a Ball 4 Inches 2 Eighths 
Ounces Weight, — 
Ounces Weight. It 
blank 17 þ Plots. n be 

Demi Culverin, elder Sort. A 
Gun 4 Inches and 6 Eighths Dia- 
meter in the Bore, 10 Feet in 
Length, 3000 Pounds Weight, 
charg'd with 8 Pounds 8 Ounces 
of Powder, and carries a Ball 
4 Inches 4 Eighths Diameter, 
| 11 Ounces 
Weight. Its point-blank Shot 
178 Paces. The Demi Culve- 
Tins are very good Field Pieces. 
Demi Gorge. Half the Gorge, 
or Entrance into the Baſtion, 
not taken directly from Angle 
to Angle where the Baſtion 
joins to the Curtin, but from the 
Angle of the Flank to the Cen- 
tre of the Baſfion, or Angle the 
two Curtins would make, were 
they protracted to meet in the 
Baſtion. Vide Gorge. 

Depth of a & 
lin. The Number of Men there 
is in a File. That of a Squadron 
is always three, and that of a 
Battalion generally fix. So we 
ſay, the Battalion is drawn up 
fix deep, or five deep. 

Deſcents into the Ditch. 
Trenches or Guts made by way 
of Sappe, in the Ground of the 
Counterſcarp, under the Covert - 
way, and cover'd with Ma- 
driers, that is, Planks, or with 
Clays, that is, Hurdles cloſe 
bound together, and well loaded 
with Earth toſecure themagainſt 
Fire. In Ditches that are full 
of Water, the Deſcent is made 
even ta the Superficies of the 


Water, and then the Ditch 1s 
* 8 . ' filled . 


on or Batta- 
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Aled with Faggots faſt bound 
and cover 'd with Earth. In dry 
Pitches the Sappe is carried 
down to the Bottom, and they 
make Travir/es in it, either to 
lodge themſelves, or ſecure the 


Miner. | 
Deſerter. A Soldier that runs 
away to the Enemy, or that 
© quits the Service without Leave, 
or runs from one Regiment 0 
another. Deſerters are-puniſh'd 
with Death. 
Detatchment. 
Men drawn 6ut of one 'or more 


Guards, make an Attack, ſcour 
the Country, or other Service. 


Sometimes a flying Army. is 


made up of Detachments in- 
ſtead of whole Regiments. 

To diſnount. The vulgar and 
general Meaning is to unhorſe, 
as, to diſmount Cavalry: But, 


To diſmount Cannon, is to 


throw them off the Carriages, 
break theſe, and render them 
unfit for Service. | 


;Diſpart. To diſpart a Can- | 


non, is to ſet a Mark on the 
Muzz]c Ring to be of an equal 
eight, or Level with the Baſe 
ing ; ſo that a Line drawn be- 
-pween them ſhall be parallel to 
the Axis of the Concave Cy- 
linder, for the Gunner to lie 
Aim by it at the Mark he is to 
ſhoot; for the Bore and this be- 
zog parallel, the Aim taken by 
it muſt be true. This Line is 


called the Diſpart of a Gun, and 


js found by a Pair of Calliber 
Compaſſes. | * 
Ditch. Vide Moat, 


A Number of An | 
4 with the ſame Number of 
greater Bodies; either to mount 


when they double 
becauſe then three Ranks ſtand 


doubled by the fourth, fifth and 
erth, or the contrary. Dull, 


DO 

Ditch , the | Caunterfeary, 
Vide Aan! Face. 110 N 

Diviſions of a Battalion. The 
ſeveral Parcels into which a 
Battalion is divided in march. 
ing, conſiſting generally of about 
ſix Files each, and led by the 
Lieutenant and Enſigns, the 
Captains marching in the Front 


and Rear. The Diviſions of an 
Army are the Brigades. 


Dad, A Figure that 
has twelve Sides, and as 
„capable of being forti- 

ions. 

Deſſer. A Baſket of a per. 
liar Form, flat on one Side, for 


the Men to carry Earth in 
their Backs. ky 


Don. jon, is a Place of Re. 
treat, to capitulate with more 
Advantage, in Caſe of Neceſ- 


ſity. * 
Double Tenaille, Vide Tas. 


—_— | 

To Double, To put two 
Ranks into one, or two Files 
into one, according as the Worl 
of Command expreſſes it. As 
Double your Ranks, is for the 
ſecond, fourth, and ſixth Ranks 
to march into the firſt, third and 
fifth; ſo that of. ſix Ranks they 
make but three, leaving double 
the Interval there was between 
them before; which is not ſo 


together, and the three other 
come up to double them; that 
is, the firſt, ſecond and third, ate 


* 
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„Files, is for every other File 
to march into that which is next 
to it on the Right or Left, as 
the Word of Command directs, 
and then the ſix Ranks are turn'd 
into twelve, the Men ſtanding 


twelve deep, and the Diſtance 


between the Files is double 
what it was before. 

Dragoons, Muſqueteers mount- 
ed, who ſerve ſometimes on Foot, 
and ſometimes on Horſeback ; 
being always ready upon any 
Thing that requires Expedition, 
as being able to keep Pace with 
the Horſe, and do the Service 
of Foot. In Pattle, or, upon 
Attacks, they are commonly the 
Enfans Perdus, or Forlorn Hope, 


being the firſt that fall on. In 


the Field they encamp either at 


the Head of the Army, or on 


the Wings, to cover the others, 
and be the firſt at their 'Arms. 
They are divided into Brigades, 
as the Cavalry, and each Regi- 
ment into Troops. They have 
Colonels, Lieutenant Colonels, 


Captains, Lieutenants, and Cor 


nets like the Horſe, and Ser- 
jeants and Corporals like the 
Foot, but are look'd upon as 
Foot, Their Martial Muſick 
is Drums, and ſometimes Baſ- 
ſoons and Hautboys. 

Draw Bridge. Vide Bridge. 

Drain. Trench cut to 
draw the Water out of a Moat. 
As ſoon as the Moat is drain'd, 
they caſt into it a Claye, cover'd 


with Earth, or Bundles of 

Ruſhes with Planks on them, to 
make a Paſſage over the Mud. 

Droit Atta t. Vide Attacks. 


Drum, Either the Martial 


* 
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Inſtrument itſelf us d by Foot 
and Dragoons, or the Man that 
beats it; which is done after 
ſeveral Manners, either to give 
Notice to the Troops of what 
they are to do, or to demand 
Liberty to make ſome Propoſal 


to an Enemy. Every Regiment 


of Foot has a Drum Major. 
whe commands all the reſt, and 
every Company has two, three, 
or four Drums, as the Men are 
in Number. To beat the Gene- 
ral, is to give Notice to the 
Forces that they are to march. 
To beat the Aſſembly, or Troop, 
is to order the Men to repair to 
their Colours. To beat the 
March, is to command them to 
move. To beat the Tat-too, is 


to order all to retire to their 
Quarters, To beat the Rewei I, 


at. Break of Day, is to warn the 
Soldiers to riſe, and the Centi- 


nels to forbear Challengin g. and 
to give Leave to come out of 


Quarters, To beat a Charge, 
is 2a Signal to fall upon "the 
the Enemy, To beat a Retreat, 
is a Signal to draw off from the 


Enemy. To beat to Arms, is 


for Soldiers that are diſpers'd to 
repair to them. To , beat a 
Call, is to advertiſe the Soldiers 
to ſtand to their Arms, To beat 
an Alarm, is to give Notice of 
ſudden Danger, that all may be 
in Readineſs. To beat a Party, 
or Chamade, is a Signal to de- 
mand ſome Conference with the 
Enemy. When a Battalion is 
drawn up, the Drums are on the 
Elanks ;. and when it marches by 
Diviſions, or Subdiviſions, they 
march between them. 

f Su s 24-4 0 Daty. 
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' Duty. The Exerciſe of thoſe 
Functions that belong to a Sol- 
dier; yet with this nice Diſtinc- 
tion however, that Duty is coun- 
ted the Mounting Guard, and 


EY TH Bags. , Vide Canvas 
Bags. 

Echar pe. To batter en Echarpe, 
is to batter obliquely, or ſide- 
ways. Vide Battery. 

Echaugette. Vide Gueritte. 

Elder Battalion, or Officer. A 
Battalion is counted elder than 
another by the Time ſince it 
was raiſed, See more of this 
under the Word Seniority. 

Embrazures, The Gaps, Cuts, 
or Loop-holes, left open in a 
Parapet for the Cannon to fire 
thro'; The uſual Diſtance be- 
tween the Embrazures is gener- 
ally 12 Feet, for the Conve- 
niency of the Gunners, and that 
the Parapet may not be too 
much weaken'd, Every Em- 


brazure is three Feet above the 


Platform next to the Cannon, 
and a Foot and a half next the 
Campaign, to ſink the Muzzle, 
and play low. Each of them 
is about three Feet wide within, 
and about fix or ſeven without, 
for the Conveniency of traverſ- 
ing the Guns. See Battery, 

Eminence, or Height. A riſing 
Ground that overlooks, and 
commands that under it. 

Enpattcment. The ſame as. 
Talus, which ſee. 

Eccinte, The Wall or Ram- 
part which ſurrounds a Place ; 


. fometimes compoſed of Baſtions 


E. 
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che like, where there is not an 
Enemy directly to be engaged; 
for when they march to meet 
the Enemy, it is call d 'Gowy - 


upon Service, 


and Curtins, either faced wich 
Brick or Stone, or only made- 
of Farth ; ſometimes only flank- 
ed by round or ſquare Towers, 
which is called a Roman Wall. 
Enfans perdus, Men detach'd 
from ſeveral Regiments, or 
otherwiſe appointed to give the 
firſt Onſet in Battle, or an 
Attack upon the Counterſcarp, 
or the Breach of a Place beſieg d; 
ſo call'd becauſe of the imminent 
Danger they are expoſed to. 
In England they are commonly 
call'd, The Forlors Mope. 
Enfilads, The Situation of a 
Poſt, which can diſcover and 
ſcour all the Length of a ſtrait 
Line, which, by that Means, 
is rendered almoſt defenceleſs. 
To, Enfile, or Enfilade the 
Curtin or Rampart. To ſweep 
the whole Length of it with the 
Shot. In conducting the Ap- 
proaches of a 2 muſt be 
taken that they be not enfilad- 
ed from the Works of the Place; 
but that they be carried on with 
Windings and Turnings up to 
the Glacis, and then ſtrait for- 
wards, being ſunk deep in the 
Ground, and covered over Head. 
Enneagon, A Figure that has 
nine Sides, and as many Angles, 
capable of being fortified with 
the ſame Number of Baſtions. 
Eugen. The Officer” that 
carries 


A 


and Lieutenant. 
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carries the Colours among the 


Foot, and is the loweſt Com- 
miſſion Officer in the Company, 
being ſubordinate to the Captain 
He has the 
Charge of the Enſign in Battle, 


and is to die rather than loſe his 


Colours. If he be kill d, the Cap- 
tain is to take them in his Stead. 

Envelope, A Work of Earth 
rais'd ſometimes in the Ditch of 
a Place, ſometimes beyond the 
Ditch: Sometimes like a plain 


Parapet, and ſometimes like a 
ſmall Rampart with a Parapet 
to it. Envelopes are generally. 
made, when weak Places are 


covered only with- bare Lines, 


and either they cannot, or will 


not ſtretch out towards the Cam- 


paign with Half Moons, Horn- 
works, Tenailles, or the like 


Works which require much 
Ground, The Envelopes in a 
Ditch are ſometimes call'd Sil- 
lons, Contre Gardes, Conſerves, 


or Lunettes, See Sillon, Contye 
Garde, Lunettes, 


Epaule, or Shoulder of a Baſ- 


tion. The Space contained by 


the Angle, made by the Union 
of the Face and Flank ; whence 
that Angle is call'd, The Angle of 
the Epaule, or Shoulder. © 


Epaulment. A Work to cover 


aide, or Side-ways, made either 


of Earth thrown up, of Bags of 


Earth, of Gabions, or of Faſcines 


and Earth. The Epaulments of 
the Places of Arms 
ry, behind the Trenches, are gene- 
rally only of F zſcines and Earth. 


for the Caval - 


Epaulment, is alſo taken for a 
Demi Baſpion. Vide Baſtion. 
Epaulment, or Square Orillen. 
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A Maſs of Earth almoſt ſquare, 
and faced or lined with a Wall, 
to cover the Cannon of a Caxe- 
matte. Vide Orillon, 

See Heptagon. 

Eguilateral. A Figure that 
has all its Sides equal. 

* Efealade, Vide Scalade. 
Eſcarp. Vide Scarp. 
Eau Generally is the 

third Part gf a Company of Foot, 

ſo divided for mounting of 

Guards, and relieving one ano- 

ther: Equivalent to a Brigade 

of Horſe. : 
Eſplanade, It properly ſigni- 

fies the Sloping of the Parapet 

of the Covert Way towards the 

Campaign, and is therefore the 

ſame as the Glacis of the Coun- 


terſcarp; but begins to be 


antiquated in that Senſe, and is 


now only taken for the empty- 


Space between the Glacis of a 
Citadel, and the firſt Houſes of 
a Town. | 
\ Eftoile. Vide Star Redoubt. 

tappe. An Allowance of 
Proviſions and Forage, for 
Soldiers in their March through 
a Kingdom, to or from Winter 
Quarters. 

Etappier. One that contracts 
with a Country, or Territory, 
for furniſhing Troops in their 
March with Proviſions, and 
Forage. The Etappiers are to 
deliver the Etappe to the Majors 
of Horſe, or Foot, and in their 
Abſence to the Quarter Maſters 
of each Troop of Horſe, or 
Sergeants of the Company of 
Foot. They are forbid iving 


Soldiers their Etappe in Money. 
Sometimes the Etappiers and 
f 2 Officers 
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Offcers compound for a Sum of 


Money, and oblige the Soldiers 


to make two Days March in 


one; which is great harraſſing 


of Men and Horſes, and a 
notorious Fraud 
Ewolutions, The Motions 


made” by a Body of Men in 
changing their Poſture, or Form 


of drawing up, to make good 


the Ground or Poſt they are on, 
or poſſeſs themſelves of another, 
that they may either attack the 
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Enemy, or receive his Onſet 
more advantageouſly. The E. 
volutions are Doubling of Rant. 
or Files, Counter Marches, and 
Wheelings. © Pars woe 

Exagon. See Hexagon. | 

Exerciſe.” The Practice of all 
thoſe Motions and Actions, and 
the whole Management of Arms 
a Soldier is to be perfect in, to 
be fit for Service, and make 
him underſtand how to attack 
and defend. n 1 


F. 


"ACE of a Bafin. The two 
foremoſt ides, reaching from 
the I lanks to the Point of the 
Paſtion where they meet, are 
call'd the Faces. 'Theſe are 
commonly the firſt undermin'd, 
becauſe they reach furtheſt out, 
and are leaſt flank'd, and there- 
foie weakeſt. But even before 
this can be done, the oppoſite 
Flank, which defends the Faſiage 
of the Moat, ſhould be ruin'd. 
Face of a Place, call'd alſo the 
Tenaille of the Place. The Inter- 
va! betwcen the Points of two 
neighbouring Baſlions, contain- 
ing the Curtin, the two Flanks, 
and the two Faces of the Eaſtions 
that look upon one another. In a 
Siege, when the whole Teuallle 
3s attacked, the Approaches are 
carried on againſt both Baſtions, 
Face provong'd, or cætendid. 
Is that Part of the Line of 
Deſence razant, which is termi- 
nated by the Curtin, and the 


Angle of the Shoulder; that is, 


it is the Line of Defence razant, 
is bas „ s © i f 


diminiſhed by 
Baſtion, 
Face of a Gn, is the Superficies 
of the Metal at the Extremity of 
the Muzzle of the Piece. 
Face is a Word that reſpeQs alſo 
the Motions of Troops. To Face, 
is to look towards ſuch a Side, or 
to turn to it; as, Face to the 
Right, or to the Left, is, to turn 
the Face and whole Body one 
Quarter that Way, upon the 
oppoſite Heel. ; 
Faggots. The French call 
them Paſtuckans, They are 
Men hired to muſter, by Officers 
whoſe Companies are not full, 
to cheat the Sovereign of ſo 
many Men's Pay. The late 
King of France order'd, that any 
who ſhould be found fo to pats 
in Muſters, if diſcover'd, ſhould 
have a Flower de Luce burnt. 
upon their Cheek, and loſe 
their Arms and Equipage Fag- 
gest are alſo the ſame as Faſcines. 
Falſe Attack. Vide Attack. 
Falcon. Vide Faucon. 
n Falconet. 


the Face of the 
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- Falconet, + Vide Fauconet. 
Falſe Alarm. Vide Alarm. 
Fanion. A Banner carried by 
a Servant belonging to each 
Brigade of Horſe and Foot, at 
the Head of the Baggage of each 


mi. - 
Ounces of Powder, and carries 
a Ball 2 Inches and 5 Eighths 
Diameter, and 2 Pounds $ 
Ounces Weight. Its point blank 
Shot is 100 Pace. 
A Faucnet, or Falconet, A 


der, very ſmall Piece of Can- 


| Brigade, to keep good Order, 


and prevent Confuſion in the 
March. It is made of Stuff of the 
Colour of the Brigadiers, or the 
Commanding Officer's Livery. 
It is a Corruption of Gonfannor, 
which in IZalian ſignifies a Banner. 
Faſcines, are Faggots of ſmall 
Wood, which diſtinguiſhes them 
from the Sauciſſins, made of 
bigger Branches of Trees. Fa/- 
cines are greater or leſs, accord- 
ing to the ſeveral Uſes they are 
put to. Thoſe that are to be 
pitch'd, to burn a Lodgment, 
Gallery, or other Work of the 
Enemies, are but a Foot and a 
half long, and a Foot thick ; but 
thoſe that are for making Epau/- 
ments, or Chandeliers, or to raiſe 
Works, or to fill up wet Ditches, 
muſt be between two and three 
Feet in Thickneſs, and four Feet 
long; and being to be loaded 
with much Earth to make them 
more ſolid, and prevent their 
being fired, they are bound at 
both Ends, ds well as in the 
Middle. The Enemy has no 
Way to deſtroy them but by 
Fire; to prevent which, they 
are either loaded with Earth, as 
has been ſaid, or cover'd with 
W 
4 Faucon, or Falcon. A very 
ſmall Cannon 2 Inches and 6- 
Lighths Diameter in the Bore, 7 
Feet long, weighing 750 lb; 
takes a Charge of 2 Pounds 4 


non, 2 Inches and 2 Eighths 
—— —— the Bore, 6 Foot 
ong, weighing 400 Weight, 
takes a Charge of 1 Pot 4 
Ounces of Powder, and carries 
a Bullet 2 Inches and 1 Eighth 
Diameter, and i Pound 5 Ounces 
Weight, Its point blank Shot 
9o Faces. Theſe Pieces are now 
pay much out of uſe, being 
found too ſmall to be of conſi- 
derable Advantage in an Army, 
where the three Pounders, Mi- 
nions, and Sakers, are generally 
the ſmalleſt now to be met with, 
Fauſſe Braye, Chemin des Ron- 
der, Baſſe Enceinte, or Lower 
Encloſure, This is a Space 
about the Breadth of two or 
three Fathom round the Foot of 
the Rampart, on the Outſide, 
defended- by a Parapet, with a 
Banquet, which parts it from the 
Berme, or Foreland, and the 
Edge of the Ditch. 'The Defign 
of the Fauſſe Braye, is to defend 
the Moat : But they are uſeleſs 
where Ram are factd or 
lined with Wall, becauſe of the 
Rubbiſh the Cannon beats down 
into them. Therefore moſt 
Engineers will have none before 
the Faces of the Baſtion, where 
the Breach is commonly made, 
becauſe' the Ruins falling, the 
Fauſſs Bray: makes the Aſcent 
to the Breach the eaſier, and 
what flies from the Faces, =_ 
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the Soldiers that are to defend 
them. Traverſes, Sillons, or 
Coffers, are much better Works 
ſor the ſame Purpoſe of defend- 
ing the Ditch. 

Ficbant. Vide Line of Defence 
Fichant, 

Field Officers, See Officer. 

Ficld Pieces, Small Guns, 
proper to be carried along with 
an Army into the Field ; ſuch as 
3 Pounders, Minions, Sakers, 
6 Pounders, Demiculverins, and 
12 Pounders; which, becauſe of 
their Smallneſs, are eaſier drawn, 
eaſier ſerv'd, require leſſerQuan- 
tities of Ammunition, and are, 
upon the whole, of leſs Charge. 

Field Staff. A Weapon car- 
tied by the Gunners, about the 
Length of aHalbert, with a Spear 
at the End, having on each Side 
Ears ſcrew'd on, like the Cock 
of a Matchlock, where the Gun- 
ners ſcrew in lighted Matches 
when they are upon Command: 
And then the Field Sta are 
faid to be arm'd. 

Field Marſhal, A Rank not 
of long ſtanding in England, but 
fuperior to all others in the Mi- 
litary Way. There never have 
been above two or three Field 
Marſhals in England at once; 
but the Marſhals of France are 
commonly pretty numerous. 

File. The ſtrait Line Soldiers 
make, that ſtand one before 
another, which is the Depth of 
the Battalion, or Squadron, and 
thus diſtinguiſh'd from the Rank 
where the Men ſtand Side by 
Side, and make the Length of 
the Battalion, or Squadron. A- 
mong the Foot, the Files are 
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nerally ſix deep; among the 
Florſe, but — The Files 
muſt be ſtrait, and parallel to 
one another, To ' double the 
Files, is to put two Files into 
one, which makes the Depth of 
the Battalion double what it was; 


not in the Space of Ground, but 


in Number of Men; and alſo 
doubles the Intervals between 
the Files, making the Ranks look 
thin. The Men in a File are 
diſtinguiſh'd by the ſeveral 
Names of File Leaders, Half 
File Leaders, and Bringers u 
If a Battalion be drawn up eig 
deep, there may be Quarter 
Files ; but this is not uſual, 

File Leaders. The Men that 
compoſe the Front, or firſt Rank 
of a Battalion, being the firſt of 
every Flle, | 

To fle off, The ſame as to de- 
file, to fall off from marchin 
in 2 ſpacious Front, and m 
in Length by Files. When a 
Regiment is marching in full 
Front, and comes to a narrow 
Paſs, it may march off by Di- 
viſions, or Subdiviſions, or file 
off from the Right, or Left, or 
as the Ground requires. 

Fire. To fire: To diſcharge 
Fire Arms. 

Fire Arms, Under this Name 
are comprehended all Sorts of 
Arms, that are charg'd with 
Powder and Ball, as Cannon, 


Muskets, Carabines, Piſtols, 
Blunderbuſles, c. 
Running Fire. When Men 


drawn up for that Purpoſe fire 
one aſter another, ſo that it runs 
the whole Length of the Line, 
or round a Town, or the like, 


which 
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which is uſed upon publick Oc- 
caſions of Rejoicing. 

Fire Ball. Is made of ground 
or Meal Powder, Saltpetre, 
Brimſtone, Camphire and Bo- 
race, all ſprinkled with Oil, 
and moulded into a Maſs, with 
Mutton Suet, and Pitch, and 
made as big as an ordinary Gre- 
nade. This is wrapp'd up in 
Towe, with a Sheet of ſtrong 
Paper over it. To fire it, they 
make a Hole into it with a Bod- 
kin, into which they put a Fuſee 
of a Compoſition that will burn 
flow, This they caſt into any 
Works of an Enemy, when they 
would diſcover them in the Night 
Time. They are alſo uſed to 
fre Houſes, or Galleries; but 
are then arm'd with Iron Spikes, 
or Hooks, that they may hold 
faſt where they fall. 

Fire Mafter. An Officer that 
makes the Fuſees for Bombs and 
Granadoes, and other Fireworks. 
He alſo gives the Directions, and 
proportions the Ingredients for 
all Compoſitions in Fireworks. 

Firelock, The Arm carried 
by a Foot Soldier, 3 Foot 8 
Inches in the Barrel, - the Stock 
4 Foot 8 Inches, It carries a 
Leaden Bullet of an Ounce 
Weight. 

Fire Pots, Small Earthen 
Pots, into which is put a Gre- 
nade filled with Powder, and then 
the Pot is fill'dwith fine Powder 
till the Grenade is cover'd: The 
Pot is afterwards covered with 
a Piece of Parchment, and two 
Matches lighted acroſs. This 
Pot being thrown by a Handle 
af Match where it is deſign'd, 
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it breaks and fires the Powder; 
and burns all that is near it, and 
likewiſe fires the Powder in the 
Grenade, which ought to have 
no Fuſee, to the End its Opera- 
tion may be quicker. 47, If 

Fire-workers. Officers ſubor« 
dinate to the Fire Maſter, but 
who command the Bombardiers. 
They receive their Orders from 
the Fire Maſter, and not onl 
ſee them executed, but wor 
themſelves along with the Bom- 
bardiers. There are Twenty 
four Fire-workers eſtabliſh'd in 
the- Office of Ordnance. 

Flank. That Part of the Baſ- 
tion which reaches from the Cur- 
tin to the Face, comprehended 
betwixt the Angle of the Cur- 
tin and the Angle of the Shoul- 
der, and is the principal Defence 
of a Place: Its Uſe is to defend 
the Curtin, the Flank, and Face 
of the oppoſite Baſtion ; to de- 
fend the Paſſage 'of the Moat ; 
batter the Saillant Angles of the 
Counterſcarp and Glacis, from 
whence the Beſieged generally 
ruin the Flanks with their Ar. 
tillery ; for the Flanks are the 
Parts of a Fortification, whick. 
the Befiegers endeavour molt te 
ruin, in order to take away th: 
Defence of the Face of the op- 
poſite Baſtion, 


Flank Oblique, or Second Flank, 


That Part of the Curtin that cat 


ſee to ſcour the race of the 
oppoſite Paſtion, and is the 
Diſtance between the Line: 
Raxant and Fichant, This ap 
one in a Plan upon Paper tt 
e a good Defence, but is rejectet 

by moſt Engineers, being W 
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to be ruined at the Beginning of 
n Siege, eſpecially if it be of a 
fandy Earth. The ſecond Para 
pet, which may be raiſed behind 
the former; is of no Uſe ; for 
it neither diſcovers nor defends 
the Face of the oppoſite Baſtion : 
Beſides, it ſhortens the Flank, 
which is the true Defence, and 
the continual Fire of the Beſtegers 
Cannon, will never ſuffer them 


to raiſe a ſecond Parapet. This 


ſecond Flank defends very 
obliquely the oppoſite Face, and 
is to be uſed only in a Place 
which is to be attacked by an 
Army without Cannon. 
Flank retir d, Low or cover d 
Flank, Flank retire. The Plat- 
form of the Cazematte, which 
lies hid in the Baſtion This is 
generally called the Cazemate, 
when there is only one Platform 
retir'd towards the Capital of 
the Baſtion, and covered by an 
Orillon. Theſe retir'd Flanks 
are a great Defence to the oppo- 
fite Baſtion, and to the Paſlage 
of theMoat, becauſe the Beſiegers 
cannot ſee, nor eaſily diſmount 
their Guns, | 
Flank prolong'd, or extended. 
Is the ſtretching out of theFlank 
from the Angle of the Epaule to 
the exterior Side, when the An- 
gle of the Plank is a right An- 
le. 
, Flanks of an Army, are the 
Troops encamp'd on the Right 
and Left. Flanks of a Battalion 
are the Files on the Right and 
Left. | 
To Flank, To diſcover and 
fire upon the Side or Flank of an 
Enemy, Any Fortiſication wh ch 


See Amle. 


See Camp. 
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has no Defence but right for. 
wards, is faulty, and to make it 
compleat, one Part ought to 
flank the other. The Curtin is 
always the ſtrongeſt Part of any 
fortity'd Place, becauſe it h; 
ſflank d by the two Flanks at the 


Ends of it; and the Face, having 


but one Defence from the oppo- 
2 Flank, is counted the weak. 
Fla Angle. The Angle 
form'd by the two Faces 1 5 
Baſtion; the Point of theBaſtion, 
Haag. A Thing generally 
made of Horn, to carry Powder 
in, with the Meaſure of the 
Clarys of the Piece on the Top 
OT it. | 
Flying Army, or Flying Cant, 


Flying Bridge. See Bridge. 
Foot. So abſolutely taken, 
ſignifies all thoſe Bodies of Men 
that ſerve on Foot. They are 
arm'd with a Sword, Bayonet, 
Firelock, or Pike, Collar of 
Bandeleers, or Cartridge Box, C. 
The Foot are ſorm'd into Com- 
panies, and according to theAr- 
ticles of War.. a Soldfer 1s not 
to leave his Company, without 
Leave from his Officer, or to go 
about his own Buſineſs, without 
being reputed a Deſerter, and 
tried for Nis Life. Theſe Com- 
panies areform'd iato Regiment. 
Foot, Is a known Meaſur 
divided into twelve Inches, being 
the 6th Part of a Fathom, the 
5th of a Geometrical Pace, aud 

uſed in Fortiſication. 
o be on the ſame Foot with 
another“, is to be under the A 
F. 
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Circumſtances in point of Ser- 
es to have the Fame Number 
of Men, and the ſame Pay. 

To gain or loſe Ground 
Fort by Foot, is to do it regularly 
and reſolutely, defending every 


Thing to the utmoſt, or forcing 


it int of Art or Labour. 
thank, Footflep, or Ban- 
quette, A ſmall Step of Earth 
under the Parapet, to raiſe the 
Men to fire over it, about a Foar 


and a half high, and three Feet 


wide. They uſually make two 
or three of them under the Para- 
of little Forts and Redoubts. 
he Parapet ſhould be * 
four Foot and a half above 
higheſt Footbank. | 
Rereland, Barm, Bern, or 
Lizier ; Relais, Retraite, and 
Pas de Souris, A ſmall Space of 
Ground between the Rampart of 
a Place, and the Moat, which 
the beſt Fortifications have not, 
becauſe 'it is advantageous for 
the Enemy to come over the 
Moat, and get Footing ; and 
therefore this is only left, where 
tnere · is not enough to defray the 
Expence of Stone to face the 
Foot of the Rampart, in place 
whereof this helps to ſupport it, 
and is 1 3 to 8, ar 
10 Feet wide. This 8 is 
left to receive what the Enemy 
batters down from the Parapet, 
that it may not fill the Ditch. 
For the more Security this Fore- 
land is generally palliſadoed. 
Forage, Hay, Straw, and 
Oats, for the Subfiſtence of 
Horſes, A Ration of Forage is 
2 Day's Allowance for a Horle, 
which is 201b. of Hay, 10 lb. 
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of Straw, and, for Want of 
Straw, 25 1b. of Hay. | 

The Forlorn Hope, Vide Eu- 
fans perdus, 
Forge. An Engine carried 
along with the Arilllery for the 
Smiths, and is a travellin 
Smith's Forge. The Forge for hot 
Balls, is the Place w the 
Balls are made hot before they 
are fired off; It is built of Brick, 
and hath a Furnace below, over 
which are Bars of Iron: It is 
cover'd overHead, and the Balls 
laid upon the Bars till they be 
hot, and are taken out with long 
Ladles, to be put into the Gun, 
The Materials for ſuch Forges 
are carried alang with the Artil- 
lery, when there is any Deſi 
of burning Magazines, or 
like, with hot Ball. | 
Formers, are of ſeveral Sorts ; 
but the chief is for making Car- 
tridges for Cannon, They are 
round Pieces of Wood fitted to 
the Diameter of the Bore of a 
Gun, on which the Paper, 
Parchment, or Cotton, which 
is to make the Cartridge, is 
roll'd before it be ſewed. 
Fort, is a Work environ'd on 
all Sides with a Moat, Ram- 
, and wha fe The De- 
lign of it is to ſecure ſome hip} 
round, or the Paſſage of a 
River, to make good an ad- 
vantageous Poſt, to fortify the 
Lines and Quarters of a Siege, 
c. They are of different Fi- 
gures, and are made ſmaller and 
eater, as the Ground requires. 
me are in the Shape of Baſ- 
tions; ſome are fortify'd with 
entire Baſtions, others with De- 
8 mi- 
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mi Baſtions ; ſome are raiſed on 
a Square, and others an a Pen- 


tagon. A Fort differs from a 
Citadel, becauſe this laſt is always 


mis d by the Orders of the So-' 


verei Small Forts are made 
in form of a Star, having five 
or ſeven Angles, and are raid 
for the Security of the Lines of 
Circumvallation. 

Furiißcation. The Art of 
fortifying a Place, fo that every 


Part may diſcover the Enemy i 5 N 


Front and Flank, and op oppoſe 
the Depth of the Ditch, an 
Height and Thickneſs of the 
Rampart againſt him; that ſo a 
ſmall Body of Men within that 
Encloſure . * 3 
oppoſe a great N 

ſame Word is is alſo us d to 9 40 
- All the Works that cover or de- 
fend à ſtrong Place. It is alſo 
the Art 
makes Plans and Deſigns, raiſes 
different Sorts 'of Warks, digs 
the Foſs, faces the Ramparts, 
and conducts the Ap proaches, 


\_ Either in the Attack — Defence 


of a Flace : In ſhort, it r uires 
an Engineer to be a good De- 
ſigner, Architect, Miner, and 
Mechanick, and to underſtand 
PR 0 ny 

Torti ation enſiube, t 

es a General how foe all Ad- 
vantages for his Troops; the 
Manner of encamping, and of 
befieging and taking of Towns. 

: Haifa, Defenſiue, ſhews 
a Governor how to make the 
beſt of the Garriſon committed 
to his Care, and-to provide all 
Things many for. | its Dx- 

ſence. 7 


1. 


by which an Engineer of 


F 0 
Natural Portification, 
in the natural Difficulty AY 


ceſs to any Place, —_ by Wa- 
ters, Morales, craggy or ſeep 
Aſcents, or the gr and teaches 
an Engineer how to make the 
moſt of them. | 

* Artificial Fortification, i 1s what 
an Engineer thinks ſit to 
Works, as 


fication, conſiſh 
only in Places ſurrounded with 
Walls, and Towers on them at 
certain Diſtances. - 

Modern PFortification, is that 
which is flank'd and-defended 
by Paſtions -and Outworks, and 
whoſe Works are ſo ſolid, that 
they are Proof againſt the Force 
, and cannot be beat 


down, but 'b a perpetual Fi 
from ſeveral Batteries of Cu 


nen. 
Fortification "Hands conſiſts 
in the Place's being - fortify'd 
on to the Rules; the 
Sides of the Polygon not ex- 
Augen a 2, Shot, and ben 
ngles being e in its 
defended by Baſtiors and other 
Works, whoſe-relative Pats aue 
equal and uniform. 
' trregular Fortification is, when 
Town has ſuch an irr Situ- 
ation,asrenders it inca e of be- 
ing regularly fortify d, both be- 
cauſe oftke Difference of its Sides, 
ſome being too long, others too 
ſhort ; as likewiſe e of its 
being ſurrounded with Precipi- 
cn, Vallies, Ditches, 1 
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ls, Rocks, or Mountains, 
and muſt therefore be fortify d 
with Works ſuitable to the Si- 


* 
- 


tuation. 5 h *. 
Jo fortify inwards, is to re- 
reſent Baſtion within the 
Polygon propos'd tobefortify'd; 


and then that Polygon is called 
the Exterior Polygon, and each 
of its Sides the Exterior Side ter- 
minating at the Points of the two 
neareſt Baſtions. - | 

To fortify outwards, is to re- 
— — 

olygon propos d to ify d; 
and — that Polygon is call'd 
the Interior Polygon, and each of 
its Sides the Interior Side, ter- 
minating in the Centers of the 
two neareſt Baſtions. 

, Fortin, A ſmall Fort made 
like a Star, of five or more 
Points, to ſtrengthen a Line of 
Circumyallation, or the like. 

' Fofſe. Vide Maat. 

4 ouc ade, Fou „ Or Fou- 
paſſe. A ſmall Fourntas, of 
Mine made like a Well; eight 
or ten Feet wide, and ten or 
twelve in Depth, charg'd with 
Barrels of Bags of Powder, and 
prepar'd under a Poſt that is like 
to be loſt, It is covered with 
Wood and Earth, and Fire put 
to it by a Sauciſs Train con- 
vey d in a Pipe to another Poſt. 
Military Perſons ſay, We cou' d 
hot keep out Footing on the 
Half Moon we had gain'd, be- 
cauſe the Enemy play d two Fou- 
gader, which ruin'd the Lodg- 
ment we had made upon the 
Gorge”. Ts 
Fourneau. The Chamber of 


PE... 
a Mine, being a Hollow made 


under ſome Work that is to be 


blown up. TheTopofit igſome- 
times made like. a Prieſt's ap; 
that is, with four or five Hol- 
lows, or Chimneys in it, that 
the Powder may find the more 
Paſſages; and have the Effects 
different Ways; Sometimes th's 
Chamber is 5 or 6 Feet every 
which is moſt uſual; -* About 
1000 Weight of Powder, "either 
in Bugs or Barrels, is the com- 
mon Charge of one of theſe 
Chambers: But it is at” the 
Diſcretion - of the Engineer to 
add or diminiſh this Proportion, 
according to the Bulk or Nature 
of the Soil he is to blow up, 
Whether looſe Earth, or Rock 
For ſometimes they make four 
or five Chambers under otie 
Work, each of which has not 
above 100 Weight of Powder: 
A Fournean ought not to be 
charged till it is ready to ſpring, 
becauſe the Powder lying too 
long in the Humidity of the 
Earth, loſes its Force. When 
the Powder is put in Barrels, one 
of the Staves muſt be taken out, 
and a Quantity of Powder ſcat- 
tered round; if it be in Sacks, 
they muſt be ripped, and Powdet 
ſtrow'd about, that they ma 

fire all at once. The Mourk 
of the Fourneau is to be ſtopp'd 
with great Planks, and Pieces of 
Wood, and the Vacancy which 
is left, after the „ is 
charged, muſt be filled with 
Stones and Pieces of Wood, and 

all the Turnings well opp d. 


: 
* 


Fore 
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Faurncau ſuperficial, Vide 

Caifſen, | 
Fraiſes., Stakes about fix or 


ſeven Feet long, whereof about 
one third Part is drove into the 
Wall of a fortified Place,, a little 
below the Cordon of the Wall. 
In ſuch Places as are not 
faced or lined with Wall, they 
are planted on the Outſide of the 
Rampart, about the Foot of-the 
Parapet, They are always ſtuck 
in ſloping a little, that is, not 
quite parallel to the Level of the 
Plain, but the Points hanging 
downwards, that Men may not 
ſtand upon them. They ſerve 
to prevent Scalades and Deſer- 
mon. 

To Fraize a Battalion, Is ſo 
to line it every Way with Pikes, 
or Bayonets, that it may ſtand 
the Shock of a Body, of Horle. 
 » Front of a Battalion, is the 

firſt Rank, or the File Leaders : 
It is likewiſe called the Face or 
Head of a Battalion. Front of 
a Squadron is the firſt Rank of 
Troopers. Front of an Army is 
the firſt Row of Tents in the firſt 
Line, which are the Quarter 


i 


ABIONS, or Cannon Baſ- 
kets, Great Baskets 5 or 6 
Feet high, and about 4 Feet 
Diameter, as well at the Bottom 
as the Top. They are filled 
with Earth to make a Cover or 
Parapet againſt the Enemy, and 
are ſometimes uſed in making 
Batteries, 'They are brought 
eppty to the Place, and placed 
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Maſters Tents in the Horſe, aul 
the Sergeants in the Foot. 

Front of a Place, is the ſame 
as the Face of a Place, or the 
Tenaille,, being all that is con- 
tained between the flanked Angles 
of two neighbouring. Baſttons, 
viz, the two. Faces, the two 
Flanks,. and the Curtin: 

To Front every May, is when 
the Men are faced · to all Sides, 

Furlougb. A Licence granted 

an Officer to a Soldier, to be 

ent for a-Time from his Duty, 
All Soldiers found half a League 
from a Garriſon, or Army, go- 
ing to an Enemy's Country, or 
Quarter, without a+ Paſs, are 
deemed, and treated as De- 
ſerters. 3 

A Fuze, Fuſce. A Pipe full of 
Wildfire put into the Touchs 
hole of a Bomb, Granado, or 
the like, to fire it. | 

Fuxiliers. Foot Soldiers arm- 
ed with Firelocks, which are 

enerally flung, There is 
egiment of Web Fuziliers, 
and another of Scorch, in the 
Engliſh Service, 


. 


three a · breaſt, which makes the 
Diſtance between the Embra- 
zures. Two are behind 
theſe, ſo as to cover the Join- 
ings of the firſt threez and one 
behind the two, which makes the 
Embrazure wide enough at the 
Outſide, theſe fix Gabions being 
the Merlon. The Pioneers, or 
Soldiers employed for that ** 
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G 
them with Earth; but they 
CS — Battery 


raiſed of Earth or Faſcines, be- 


cauſe, if there be a Counter 
Battery to play upon them, they 
are eaſily ruined. Sometimes 
they are uſed in making Lodg- 
ments on a Poſt, and ſometimes 
in making the Parapet of the 
Approaches, eſpecially when the 
Attack is carrying on on 
a rocky Ground. :When the 
Approaches are got near the 
Covert Way, the Beſieged en- 
deavour to ſet the Gabions on 
fire by ſmall Faſcines, or Bavins 
pitched over, which they throw 
upon them. 

Gallery, or Paſſage made 
croſs a Moat, is a Walk of 


Krong Beams, cover'd overhead _ 


with Planks, and loaded with 
Earth. Twas formerly us'd for 
putting the Miner to the' Foot 
of the Rampart. Sometimes the 
Gallery is cover'd over with 
raw Hides, to defend it from 
the artificial Fire of the > 
ed. It ought to be 8 Foot hi 
and 10 or 12 wide: The Beams 
"_ to be half a Foot thick, 
and 2 or 3 Feet aſunder; the 
Planks or Boards nailed on each 
Side, and filled with Earth or 
Planks in the Middle; the Co- 
vering to riſe with a Ridge, 
that what is thrown upon it by 
the Beſiegers to burn it, may 
roll off, 

Gallery of a Mine, is the ſame 
2 Branch of a Mine, that is, a 
Paſſage under Ground of 3 or 4 
Feet wide under the Works, 
where a Mine or Countermine 
>. carried on. The Beficged 
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and Befiegers carry each of therm 


ranches under Ground, in 
earch of each others Mines, 
which often meet and deſtroy 
one another, or at leaſt diſap- 
int the Effect of the Mine. 
— Tow re 
arriſon Town, is a 

Place, in which Troo — 
uartered, and do Duty for the 
urity of the Town ; keeping 
Guards at each Port, and a 
Main Guard in the Market- 
place. The Troops that are 
put into a Town, either for 
their Security or Subſiſtence, in 
the Winter- time, or are there 
in the Summer for the Defence 
of the Place, are called t 

Garriſon of that Town. 
Gate. Made of ſtrong Planks 
with Iron Bars to oppoſe ar 
Enemy. The Gate of a ſtrong 
Hold ought to be in the Middle 
of a Curtin, that it may be well 
defended by both Flanks. Thoſe 
„ are in the Flank, 3 

e moſt neceſſary Part o 
Fortification; and when they 
are in the Face, they are ſtill 
more prejudicial to the Baſtion, 
which ought to be clear, to make 
Retrenchments upon Qccaſions 
At the Opening of the Gates, a 
Party of Horſe is ſent to patrol 
in the Country round the Place, 
to diſcover Ambuſcades or lurk- 
ing Parties of the Enemy, and 
to ſee if the C be clear. 
In ſome Garriſons the Guard 
mounts at the Opening of the 
Gate, ſo that in caſe of a+ Sur - 
prize, both the old and new 
Guards being under Arms,. they 
are in a Condition of making a 
good 


- 
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good Deſeace, The Word nor ind Plemifh Gendarmer, and tho, 


ders ought never to be given 
till aſter the Gates are ſhat, for 
fear of Spies lurking 
Town, that may carry Untelli- 
to the E . | 
Garant Sods of Turfs about 


forms 2 Triangle; that bei 
mix'd with the reſt of the Eart 


of the Rampart, they may eafily 
— rate in Md. The 
ſt 


of Gazons is fixed with 
Pegs of Wood ; the ſecond Bed 
ought to be laid to bind the for- 
mer, that is over the Joints of 
it, and ſo continued till the 
Ramparts be finiſhed. Betwixt 
theſe Beds they generally ſow 
2 ſorts — —.— Herbs, to 
ſſtrengthen the Rampart. Tra- 
verſes made to 4 F 
often cover d with Gazons, laid 
on Planks to ſave them from 
Fire. x a 
Gendarmes, or Men at Arms. 
HForſemen who ſormerly fought 
in compleat Amour; now a 
ſelect Body of Horſe in France, 
being in all nine Independant 
Troops, not regimented. Theſe 
T are commanded by Cap- 
tain Lieutenants, the King and 
Princes of the Blood being their 
Captains; the King's Troop, 
des a Captain Lieutenant, has 
two Sub Lieutenants, three En- 
figns, and three Guidons, The 
other Troops, which are thoſe of 
the ScotchGendarmes,theQueen's, 
the Dauphin's, the Gendarmes 
of Ajou, Burgundy, the Engliſo 


in the 


s A Ditch are 
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of the Duke of Orleans, are 
called the Small Gendarmery, and 
2 each à Captain Lieutenant, 
Lieutenant, Enſign, Guidon, 
and Maſter. They car- 
ry a Standard than the 
Light Horſe, and. divided into 
two Points à little rounded, ge- 
nerally adorn'd with ſome little 
Device or Cy in Embroi- 
dery; and a Fringe. Each Troop 
has à Pair of Kettle Drums, and 
two Trumpets. The Troops 
of Life Guards; thoſe of the 
Muſquetaires, and thoſe of the 
Light Horſe of the 

Dauphin, and Duke of Orleans, 
are reckon'd as Gendarmes; and 
take place as ſuch. | 
General of an Army. He that 
— it in Chief; who, to be 
ſit for ſo an oy, ought 
to rk nar ren — ; 
ſhould be well {&11'd in the Art 
of attacking ſtrong Places, and 
know how to encamp ſo advan- 
tageouſly, that it may be in his 
Choice whether he will fight or 
not. The Functions of a Gene+ 
ral are, to regulate the March of 
the Army, and their Encamp- 
ment, to viſit the Poſts, to com- 
mand Parties for Intelligence; 
to give out the Orders and the 
Word every Night to the Lieu- 
tenant and Major Generals : In 
Day of Battle, he chuſes the 
moſt advantageous Ground, 
makes the Diſpoſition of his Ar- 
——_— the Artillery, and ſends 
his Orders by his Aid de Camps, 
where there is Occaſion. At 2 
Siege, he cauſes the Place to be 
inveſted ; he views and obſerves 
n. 
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Lines of Circumvallation and 


* 


it, orders the making of the 


Contravallation, and making 
the Attacks : -He viſits often the 
Works, and makes Detachments 
to ſecure his Convoys. There 
are alſo Lieutenant Generals, 
Brigadier Generals, Commiſſary 
Generals, and Quarter - maſter 


Generals, of which we hall. 


ſpeak under their particular Let- 


i. General of Horſe, and General 
of Foot, are Poſts next under the 
General of the Army, They 
have an abſolute C over 
all the Horſe — — pr lane 
Army, upon all O 

the Lieutenant Generals. 
General ef the Artillery, or 
Mafter General of the Ordnance, 
is one of the greateſt Employs 
in the Kingdom, being a Charge 
of extenſive Truſt. It is gener- 
ally beſtowed on one of the firſt 
Peers of the Kingdom: He 
has the Management 'of all the 
Ordnance of the State, and 
ought to know. and conſider 


whatever can be ferviceable or 


uſeful in the Artillery, and to 
diſtribute the Vacancies to ſuch 
as are qualified for them. He has 
for his Aſſiſtants in that Employ, 
a Lieutenant General; who com- 
mands in the Abſence of the 
General; a Surveyor General, 
Clerk, Store Keeper, and Clerk 
of Deliveries, who are called 
the Principal Officers of the 
Ordnance, ej, #66,» 468 

General. The Beat of Drum 
ſo call'd, is the firſt which gives 
Notice, commonly in the Mom- 
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ing early, for the Foot to 
22 my 
” General Of. | Vide Offi 
cer. - ws 460 

| „ Or Crab. An Engine 
for lifting or raiſing of great 
Guns upen, or off their b. 


'Fo give. Ground. To retire, 
to loſe the Poſt a Body of Met 


13 in. 


diſtinguiſhes it 
from the Talus. For in the 
Glacis the Height is always leſs 
than the Baſe of the Slope z but 
in the Talus the Height is equal 
to, or more than the Baſe of 
the Slope. The Name of Glacis 
Is ly applied to the 
Slope of the Parapet of the Co- 
vert Way, which falls off even 
with the Level of the Field. 
This Glacis is alſo call'd E/Na- 
naue; but that Word in this 
R 
Soldiers corrup op 
2 
id es are 
brought to 222 the 
Glacis, they are ſo near, that 
they cannot turn any Way, but 
they muſt be enfiladed ; there - 
fore they are carried ſtrait for- 
wards by Sap, unleſs it be re- 
ſolved to attempt the Covert 
Way by Aſſault. 
orge. The Entrance that 
into the Body of a Work. 
All Gorges muſt be plain, with- 
out any. Parapet,' leſt when the 
Beſiegers have poſſeſs d them- 
ſelves of the Work, that Parapet 
r ſhould 
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Hould cover them from the 
Fire of the Place: But the 


Gorges are paliſado'd to pre- 


vent Sur prize; and during the 


Siege they enerally make little 
Mines, Coffers, and Fourneaux 
under them, to blew up the 
Enemies before they can lodge 
themſelves. The ſeveral Gorges 
are diſtinguiſh'd as follows. 
Gorge of a Baſtion, is that 
which is taken equally on 
each Side of the Angle of the Fi- 
re on the Sides of the interior 
Jehan, which makes the Entry 
into the Baſtion from the Town or 
Place, one half of which is cal - 
led the Demi Gorge. 
Gorge of a flat Baſtion, is a 
ight Line, which terminates the 
Diſtance between two Flanks. 
Gorge of a Half Moon, is a 
Diſtance between the two Flanks, 
taken on the Angle of the Coun- 
terſcarp. 

Gorge of a Ravelin, is the 
Diftance between the two Sides 
or Faces towards the Place. 

The Gorges of all other Out- 
works, are the Entry into them 
from the Place, the Diſtance be- 
aween their Sides. 

Governor of a Garriſm. A 
conſiderable Officer, repreſent- 
ing the King's Perſon, whoſe 
Authority extends not only over 
the Inhabitants and Garriſon, 
but over all Troops that may be 
there in Winter Quarters, or 
Quarters of Refreſhment, His 
Charge is to order the Guards, 
the Rounds, and the Patrouilles; 
to give every Night the Orders 
and the Word, after the Gates 
are ſhut; to viſit the Poſts ; to 


. his Grenades. They arecloath'd 
differently frem the reſt of the 


GR 


ſee that both Officers and Sl. 


diers do their Duties; to ſend 
frequently Parties abroad for In- 
telligence, and to raiſe Contr. 
butions, | = 

. Grenadier, A Foot Soldier, 
armed with a Sword, Firelock; 
Bayonet, and a Pouch to hold 


Battalion, and wear high Caps, 
Each Regiment, of late Year, 
has a Company of Grenadien, 
which takes al the Right of 
the Battalion. "The Grenadiers 
are generally the talleſt and 


briſkeft Fellows, and always the 
| firſt upon Attacks: When there 


is any Appearance of Action, 
each der carries thret 
Hand Grenades. Horſe Gre- 
nadiers, called by the French 
Grenadiers volans, or Flying 
Grenadiers, are ſuch as are 
mounted on Horſeback, and fight 
on Foot; their Exerciſe is the 
ſame with the other Grenadiers, 


We have in Eng/and two Troops 


of Horſe Grenadier Guards. 
Erenadues, Grenades, Small 
Shells, concave Globes, or hol- 
low Balls, ſome made of Iron, 
ſome of Tin, others of Wood, and 
even of Paſtboard ; but moſt com- 
monly of Iron, becauſe the 
Splinters of it do moſt Execu- 
tion, This Globe is fill'd with 
fine Powder, and into the Touch- 
hole of it is ſtuck a Fuſee of 
Powder, beaten and temper'd 
with Charcoal Duſt, that it may 


not flaſh, but burn gently till 


it comes to the Charge. Theſe 
are thrown by Hand into Places 
where Men ſtand thick, and par- 

ticularly 
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ticularly into Trenches and Lodg - 
ments the Enemy makes, and do 
great Miſchief. "2 
Guard. The Duty perform'd 
by a Body of Men with Vigi- 
lance, to ſecure all againſt the 
Attempts and Surprizes of an 
Enemy. © To be upon Guard', 
To mount the Guard, To 
relieve the Guard', © The 
Officer of the Guard*', The 
Serjeant of the Guard", are 
Phraſes reſpecting the Guard, 
and all nell, ible. In Time of 
Danger all Guards are drawn 
by Lot, to prevent any treach 
erous Officers having the Op- 
portunity of betraying a Poſt to 
the Enemy, Troops in Garri- 
ſon generally mount the Guard 
every third Night, and have two 

Nights to reſt. 
in Guard, is that from 
whenceall the other ſmall Guards 
are detach d. Thoſe who are 
to mount the 2 1 at 
the reſpective Captain's Quar- 
ters, * carried from thence 


to the Parade; where, after the 


whole Guard is drawn up, the 
fmall Guards are detach'd for 
the Ports and Magazines, and 
the ſubaltern Officers throwLots 
for their Guards, and are ſubor- 
dinate to the Captain of the 
Main Guard, Ihe Guards are 
mounted in Garrifons at different 
Hours, according as the Gover- 
nor pleaſes ; but the moſt uſual 
Time is at the Opening of the 
Gates at ten a Cloek, or at two 
in the Afternoon. 
Advanc'd Guard, is the Party 
of either Horſe or Foot that 
march before a Body, to give 


G U 
them Notice if any Danger ap- 
———— 


their March, the Grand Guards, 


who ſhould mount that Day, 
ſerve as an Advance Guard to 
the Army. If a Body of Foot 
be marching, their Advance 
Guard are Foot. In ſmall Par- 
ries, 6 or 8 Horſe are ſufficient, 
and they are not to go above 4 
or 500 Yards before the Party. 
An Advanc'd Guard is likewiſe 
the ſmall Body of 12 or 16 
Horſe, under a Corporal or 
Quarter Maſter, who are poſted 
before the Grand Guard of the 
Camp. — 

Rear Guard, is that Part of 
the Army which brings up the 
Rear, which is generally the 
old Grand Guards of the Camp. 


The Rear Guard of a Party is 


6 or 8 Horſe, that march about 
4 or 500 Paces behind theParty. 
The Advanc'd Guard going out 
upon Party, make the Rear 
Guard in their Return. ; 

Grand Guard, are 3 or four 

uadrons of Horfe, command- 

by a Field Officer, poſted be- 
fore the Camp on the Ri ht and 
Left Wing towards the Enemy, 
for the. Security of the Camp. 
This Guard mounts every Morn- 
ing about ſeven or eight a Clock. 
See Camb. 

Picket, oxPiquetGuaMd. A cer- 
tain Number of Horſe and Foot, 
who are to keep themſelves ina 
Readineſs, in caſe of an Alarm : 
The Horſe keep their Horſes 
faddled, and are booted all the 
Time, in order to mount in a 
Minute. The Foot draw up at 
the Head of the Battalion, atthe 

h beat. 
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heating of the Tzttoo; but re- 
turn to their Tents, where they 
hold themſelves in a Readine 
to march upon ſadden A- 
larm. This forms a good Body, 
able to make a Reſiſtance, till 
the Army can be in a Readi- 
1 | 


 Forrage Guard, A Detach- | 
ment ſent out to ſecure the For- 


xagers, and are poſted at all 
Places, where either the Enemy's 
Parties may come to diſturb the 
Forragers, or they may be diſ- 
perſed too near the Enemy, and 
be taken. This is likewiſe cal- 
led the Covering Party, and 
marches the Night before the 
Forraging, that they may be 
poſted in the Morning before 
the Forragers come. 'They con- 
fiſt both of Horſe and Foot, and 
muſt ſtay at their Poſt, till the 
Forragers are all come off the 
Ground. | a ; 

Artillery Guard, is a De- 
tachment from the N to 
ſecure the Artillery. heir 
Corps de Garde is in the Front, 
and their Centries round the 
Park. This is a 48 Hours Guard, 
and upon a Mareh they go in the 
Front and Rear of the Artillery, 


and muſt be ſure to leave nothing 


behind. If a Gun or Waggon 
break down, the Captain is to 
leave a Part of his Guard to aſ- 
fiſt the "Gunners and Matroſſ 
in raiſing it again. 
Corps de Garde, ate Soldiers 
entruſted with the Guard of a 
Poſt, under the Command of 
one or more Ofncers, | 


' Guards, Gardes du Corps. 


exhe Horſe Guards are Gentle- 


G U 


men choſen for their Brav 
and Fidelity, to be entruſted wi 


is the Guard of the King's Perſon, 


Fuer in England, into fout 


Guar 


Gueritte, A Centinel's Box, 
being a little Tower made either 
of Stone, Brick, or Wood, to 

reſerve the Centinel from the 

eather. Some call them E. 
chaugetten. They are ganerally 
plac d on the Points of Baſtions, 
and Angles of the Epaule, and 
ſometimes in the Middle of 4 
Curtin, and are to hang a little 
over the Wall, that = Centi- 
nel may look down to the Foot 
of the Ramparts, and into the 
Fols, to prevent Surprize. , 

Guides, Captain of the Guides 
1s an Officer appointed for pro- 
viding Guides for the Army, 
of which he ought to have al 
ways a ſufficient Number with 
him, who know the Country, 
to ſend. out as Occaſion requires. 
Such as are to guide the Army 
on a March, for Convoys, Par- 
ties, Baggage, Artillery, and 


Detachments ; to provide which 


© 
- 
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HE 


he ought to have a Party of to underſtand ſeveralLanguaged, 


Horſe to go to the adjacent Vil- 
lages, Caftles, or Forts, to de- 
mand Boors; whom he br 5 to 
his Quarters, and k ra 
Guard, left chey ſhou eſcape; 
till the Army come to another 
Ground, where he can be pro- 
vided with others : He ought 


* 
: N . | 
* 
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Hr /f Files, The three 1 

moſt Men in the Pield, when 
2 Battalion is drawn up, are 
called the Front Half" Files, and 
the three hindmoſt Men theRear 
Half Filts. 

Half Moon. An Outwork 
conſiſting of two Faces, which 
makes an Angle Saillant, the 
Gorge whereof bends in like a 
Bow, or Creſcent, and were for- 


. merly us'd to cover the Point 


of 2 Baſtion, which diſtinguiſhes 
them from Raveling, always 
plac'd before the Curtin; but 
they have been found defective 
anduſeleſs,asbeing ill ffank d. At 
preſent. only Engineets diſtin- 


h between 7 and Half 


ben; for the Soldiers, and 
ocher Perſons, call them all in- 
differently Half Mont, tho" im- 
property: Cuſtom, however, 
Dicer , eſpecially becauſe the 
erence is rather in the Situ- 


ation, than in the Thing itſelf. 


Vide Rawelin. 
To Halt. Is to diſcontinue the 
March of Troops, to ſtand ſtill, 


to ſtop in order to reſt, or on 


any other Account whatſoever ; 


and ſo the Word of Command 


eſpecially that of the Nr 
in which the Army is. 


| Guidon' A French Term far 
him that carties the Standard in 
the Guards, —— 
ſignifies likewiſe the Standard 
itſelf. It is now amen 
mon in r d 
7 «xt 2 


for Mon 16: op when they ae 
marching; is Halt. 


Head of the C e 
Ground * mec es 
is the Biovac, or on 05 
Army draws out. 

Head of a Work. Its Prone 
next the E. and farthelt 


from the Place; as the Front, 6f 
a Hom-work is the Diftande 
between the flank'd Angles of 
the Demi-Baſtions. The Head 
of a double Tenaille is the Sa- 
liant Angle in the Middle andthe 
two other Sides, which form 
the Re- entring mg | 
 Hendecagmm, A Figure that 
has eleven Sides, and as many 
An gabe capable of being forti- 
witk the like Number of 
Baſtions. 
Hept A Figure that has 
ſeven -— ogy. «rod tes, 
each capable of a regular 
tion. 
Herriſon, A Barrier made of 
one ſtrong Beam or Plank of 
Wood, full of Iron Spikes. It 
is ſupported i in the Middle, and 


turns =_ a Pivot or Axis, It 


is uſed in ſtopping a Paſſage like 
a Turn-Stile * it is * 


HE 


ballanc'd upon the Pivot, ſtand- 
ing upright in the Middle of the 
Paſſage, upon which it turns 
round, as there 3 to 
; or ſhut the Paſlage. | 

— or Portcullices, Strong 
Pieces of Wood jointed croſs- 
ways, like a Lattice or Harrow. 


They uſed formerly to hang in 


the Middle of a Gateway of for- 
tify'd Towns, to be let fall to 
the Paſſage, in caſe the Gate 


ſto 
had been broke down, or pe- 


tarded, It is either-a Stop or a 
Separation, if any of the Enemy 


Have already entred; for before 
it can be broke open, the Be- 
ſieged have Time to rally, and 
repulſe them. See Or guss. 

Herſe, is likewiſe an Engine 
like a Harrow, full of Iron 
Spikes; and uſed inſtead of the 
Chevaux de Friſe, to throw in 
the Ways where Horſe or Foot 
ure ta paſs, to hinder their March, 
and upon Breaches to ſtop the 
Foot. Common Harrows are 
ſometimes made uſe of in caſe of 
Haſte, and are turn'd with their 
Points upwards. 2 

Herſillan, is for the ſame Uſe 
as the Herſe, and is made of one 
ſtrong Plank of Wood, about 
ten or twelve Foot long, ſtuck 
Full of Points or Spikes on both 
Sides. 5 
. Hexagon, is a Figure of ſix 
Sides, capable of being fortify'd 
with ſix Eaſtions. 

Hobits, A Sort of ſmall 
Mortars, about 8 Inches Diam- 
eter, ſome 7, ſome 6. They 
differ nothing from a Mortar, 
but in their Carriage, which is 
made after the Faſhion of a Gun- 


Carriage, but much ' ſhorter; 


HO 


They march with the Guns, and 
are very good for incommodi 
an Enemy at a Diſtance, wi 
ſmall Bombs, which they throw 
two or three Miies; or in keep. 
ing a Paſs, being loaded with 
Cartouches, | 
Hog , or Barrels, Fill'd 
with Earth they ſerve to make 
Parapets to cover the Men, in- 
ſtead of Gabions and Earth- 
e Square. Vide 8 
. Ho | » Vide , 
Honey Comb in Cannon. Fla 
in the Metal, a Fault in caſting, 
and dangerous in firing, 
Horizontal Superficics, The 
plain Field lying upon a Level, 
without any riſing or falling. 
Harn. work. In French, Ox. 
vrage @ Corne, Is an Outwork 
which the French Engineers pre- 
fer before Tenailles, Swallow 
Tails, or Prieft Bonnets, becauſe 
it takes in a great deal of Ground, 
and has a better Defence. It is 
compoſed of two long Sides or 
Faces parallel, the Diſtance be- 
tween them being the Length 
of one Curtin: Their Len 
meaſuring from 1 of t 


Shoulder, is the Length of one 


Side of the Polygon, or of the 
Cartin, and one Demi-Gorge. 
The Head or Front of this Work 
is fortify d with two Demi-Bal- 
tions and a Curtin, They have 
ſometimes Flanks on their ] 
Sides, and then they are call 
HornWorks with doubleFlanks, 
or Shoulders. They have ge- 


nerally a Ravelin in theirGorge, 


and a ſmall Ravelin before the 
Curtin, 
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Maſe, Is eaken for that Body en to which their 
of Men that ſerves on Kare | 


ecks. of 
fought well, * The HoreM | he Ju 01 9 is hardly 
Herſe de Friſe. Vide Che- -poſfuble to diſcover * — orce; 
aux de Friſe and Turnpikes. ., being. come within, Piſtol 
Horſeſboe. A ſmall round or Shot of the Enemy, they raiſe 
oval Work, encloſed with a Pa- themſelves with ſuch 
rapet, sd in the Moat of a Quickneſs, and fall on with {i 
marſhy Place, or in low Grounds, Vivacity on every Side, that, 
or elſe to cover a Gate, and keep unleſs the Enemy is accuſtom'd 
- — de Garde to prevent Sur · to them, it is very difficult for 
Loops to preſerve their Order. 
Hal A Place inted When a eat is neceſſary, 
e ſick and wounded Men, their Horſes have ſo much Fire, 
= have there a Nanker of and are ſo indefatigable, their 
Phyſicians, Surgeons, 2 Ser- Equipage ſo light, and them- 
vants to attend them, and cure ſelyes ſuch excellent Horſemen, 
them that no other Cavalry can pre- 
Hurdles, See Clayes. tend to follow them ; they. leap 
Huſſars, Hungarian Horſe- oyer Ditches, and ſwim . ayer | 
men, of whom we have heard Rivers, with a ſurprizing Faci - 
much ſince the Beginning of the lity, The Queen of Hungary 
reſent Wars in Germany. Their and the King of France haue 
Habit is a furr'd Bonnet, adorn'd Troops under this Name in * 
with a Cock's = ages (the Service, bene : property, 9nd 
Officers either an * or a originally es Ge 
KHeron's) 2 Doublet, with A ria. 4 * 


J. 


JNcamp, To incamp is the one Line next the 

pitching of Tents, when the fronting from it; the Captains 
Army after a March js arrived in another Line at ſome Diſtance, 
at a Place where it is defign'd to each behind his own Company, 
fay a Ni ight, 0 or longer. The fronting the Subalterns ; the 
Serjeants Tents in the Foot, and Field behind them, the 
Quarter Maſters of Horſe, are Colonel in the Centre, the Lieu- 
the firſt of the Company or tenant Colonel on his Right, the 
Troop. The Officers incamp . Major on his Left, and the Sut- 
in the Rear; the en. in lers behind all. — 
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IN : 
winkes à Tine i 'Vite, barin 

Allowiice of — 
Feat; and two Fett ton a 
"The Tents of two Companies 


; is tor 15” 


Diſtance from the Doors of their 
Pique is a Rope called we 
ſtretched u 

ws ron 6M to which their 
— For the Ground 
allowed a Battalion or Squadron. 
Bee Camp. 
SButmte Line, is 4 Line run- 
Hing out and in, like the Teeth 


of a Saw, forming ſeveral An- 


gles; fo that one Side defends 
Another. They are — 4 


\ Banks of Rivers, where th 


ter a Town ; likewiſe the 


pet of the Ses Wey is often 


ented. This is by the French 
Engineers called Redaws. Small 
Places are ſometimes fortified 
with ſuch a Line ; but the Fault 


of ſuch F ortifications is, that the 
* the Fourneaux, or Fougaſſes, 


Beſiegers from one Battery, may 
ruin both Sides of the Tenaille 


or Front of a Place, and make 
an Aſſault, without ear of be- 
ing enfiladed, Ds 


are ruined. 


! Independent Troop or C 


1N 


ments. The R ts of 
dot Guards take Place of aff 
por the reſt having Prete. 
enge according to 
This Precedence is for the 5 
Regiment to march in the Front, 
ns ir the Rear, and ſo on 
| the reſt, The eldeſt to 


_encamp-on the Right, the next | 


on the Left; and ſo the reſt in 


"Courſe, " The . of Foot 
8 Commane thoſe of Horſe in 
fer the Stables: At 8 ads ' 


riſon; bot are commanded 
by them in che Fietd: See In. 


gade, A 


Ingineer, or Engineer, à Pet. 
fon woll feill'd in the Art of 


con all Sorts of Forts, 
and other Works; judicious in 


finding out Faults in alt Fortifl- 


-cations; and knowing how to 


attack and defend all Sorts of 
Poſts, 


ES ar To Meat. 


g on thor Dip ' Shelter 


" ol * han Strokes, without 
miking ue Trenches, Sappe, 


or oth Forms of Art to gain 
Ground Foot by Foot. 


Counterſcarp is A infuſt- 


ed or aſſaulted, to prevent the 
Enemy's having Time to ſpring 


they have prepared. In theſe 
Attacks the Grenadiers com- 


moni march at the Head ol the 
other Troops; and there muſt 
be Pioneers ready to malte a 
' Lodgment, to ſecure the Poſt 
When gain'd, 

inch. An Army i 5 {hid 
to de intrench'd, when they 
have raiſed Works before them, 
08 ny themſelves againſt the 


Enemy, 


* c yr * _ wa WW. =, 


IN 
— they. hay 30k" de 


ny to engage at a Diſadvan- 


* 1 — Any Werk that 
6440 a Poſt againſt the Ene- 
my's Attacks. 
21 Suk for A Ditch or Trench, 


with a Parapet. Intrenchments 


are alſo made of Faſeines, or 
Faggats, with Earth thrown 
over them; of Gabions, Hog(- 
heads, or Bags fill'd with Earth, 
that cover the Men from the 
I. Fire: See Retrench- 


gy „hne Jos 


It 'generally Hop 


ſpi , 

10 — 4 Plat, i is when a 
General Mvisg an Intention 30 
beſi = detaches a Body of 
Ho offeſs all the Aup- 
eps 
An preventing | m 

—— Place, al che Ar. 
my and Axio are got PM 


wat 6.15 7 
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KETTLE, is a Term the 
Dutch give to the Battery 


of Mortars, becauſe it is ſunk 
under Ground. Sep Battery. 


f Wale, 25e a 80 of ſmall 
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Aboratory. Signifies the Place 

where the Fireworkers and 
Bombardiers prepare their Stores. 

N a Gun. A long Staff 
with a Plate at the End of it, 
bow'd half round, to-put in the 
Charge into the Piece. 
Lane. To make a Lane. To 
draw up Men in two Ranks 
facing one another, as on the 
2 of a azar Y or the like, 
for any great Perſon to paſs 


through; or ſometimes for a 
3 * to run the Gauntlet. 'D 


Lan he eſade. An Inferior Offi- 
cer, ſubordinate to the Corpo- 
ral, to aſſt him in his Duty, 


bab gr f . K. 


ſence, France he he has 


fome Allowance extraordinary, 


but not in England. He is ge- 
nerally exemp 5 from | 
cept Rounds, Find Centin 2 
2 * teaches the new Soldiers 
Exerciſe, and has his 
at 1 4 ight of the ſecond R 
The true Name is Anſpefade, 
but the L is added from the 
French Article le. 
Lamar "Horſe, Tc ber or 
be ſecond 
i « Troop or Com 5 
commands in the Abſence of the 


Captam. When the Company | 
12 ae e 


LS 


a at Arms, he takes the Left of 


the Captain ; but .the Right if 

theEnfrgn be there, He marches 
the Company in the Abſence of 

tho Captain; but when the Ca 


tain is preſent, his Poſt is in the 


Rear. When the Battalion 


marches in Line of Battle, the 
Lientenants take their Poſt at 
the Head of the Diviſions, ac- 
cording to their Seniority. He 
ought to inſpect the Actions of 
of the Sergeants and Corporals, 
to keep them to their Duty, and 
take care of roy, thing that is 
neceſſary to the Company; to 
fee them exerciſe, to cauſe them 
to keep their Arms clean and fit 
for Service, and to ſee that the 
Soldiers be provided of Powder 
and Ball. | 
Lieutenant Colonel of Horſe, 
Foot, or Dragoons, The ſecond 
Officer in a Regiment, and ſhould 
be a Man of great lence z 
knowing how to or de- 


fend a Poſt, lead the Regiment 


to Battle, and how to make a 

Retreat. ' He is to ſee the 
iment kept to their Exerciſe, 
and is to know the Qualifica- 
tions of all the Officers of the 
iment. In the Abſence of 
the Colonel he commands the 
Regiment. His Poſt is on the 
Colonel's Left Hand, three 
Paces before the Captain's, when 
there is but one Battalion of 
Foot ; but if the Regiment be 
of two, the Colonel commands 
the firit, and he the ſecond. 
Colonels and Lieutenant Colo- 
. nels are excuſed from mounting 
the Guard when the Regiment 1s 
m Garriſon. Lieutenant Colonel 


Abſence has the whole Charge 


of Horſe is the ſame; he marches 
at the Head of the ſecond Squa- 
dron, But the French have no 
ſuch Officer. 1 
Lieutenant General, A great 
Commander, next in Place to 
the General of an Army, who 
in Battle commands one of the 
Lines or Wings; a Detachment 
when they march, or a Flying 
Camp ;-'a Quarter at a Siege, 
and one of the Attacks, when 
it is his Day of Duty. They 
ought to be daily with-the Ge- 
neral to know his Orders: They 
are allowed each two Aids de 
Camp, and a Foot Guard, 
mounted by a Subaltern, with a 
Sergeant and 30 Men. 
Lieutenant General of the 4r- 
fillery. The next to the Gene- 
ral of the Artillery, who in his 


of all that belongs to it. 
Lieutenant du Roy. The De- 
uty Governor of all 

owns in France, who 83 


Check upon the Governor, and 
commands in his Abſence. . 
Lieutenant Reform'd. Vige 
Reform d. og br, 
Lieutenant en Second, Vide 
Second. 
Life Guard. Vide Gard. 
de Corps. "76 


. Light Horſe. This Name is 
given to diſtinguiſh them from 
the Men at Arms formerly uſed, 
who were all in Armour, as arg 
now the German Cuiraſſiers. In 
England all are now call'd Light 
Horſe, except the Troops of 
Life Guards. In France they 
except not only the Gardes d 
Corps, but the'two Tenge P 


Ground it is-ſametimes taken for form 'd by the two Demi Gorges 


L 1: LA 
Ma etaires an Horſeback, and: Work, is. ta trace. it. out. To 
Ae ende Each Re- Line a al, is lik is lik ewiſe to. face 
gzment gonſiſts of e Troops,: it wth. Brick. or Stone. „ Lanes, 
audi oomman a Colonel, are ſametimes made ta cover, a. 
Cala Major, ee by theFrexch.; 
Ca mod voy We, ta, Cornats, Line. ; Hence. A ſuppolet 
ns r . eats. the, ai 
Line. A Segen Muſket Ball, from the. 
_ Senſe fignites a * ut. where the i am og th 
© Breadth,z in t Military Art it to. ſcour the Face 80155 ar . 
* Kira 22 are "Then, and 8 
Lie. Is the wing up e.; the Fic de 
an Army for Battle, extending its Lee, e . ning. 
Front as far as the Ground will Liaagf 285 fix'd, foes 
rmit, that it may not be: flan- ane trom the Angle 
fel. The Tech Ar Armies.often of the Curtin, to the Pong of, 
draw up in 2 crooked Line, on the. oppolite, Baſkion,: which! is 
Half. Moon, that, being very. not to exceed 800 Fegt f or, 2s: 
numerous, they may encloſe the French lays. 120 Toiſes, be- 
their Enemies. Chriſtian Ar- cauſe that is the Length of the 
mies generally draw 1 in three Port of  Muſket; and; from 
Lines; the firſt call new 22 the Foint of the Curtin and 
the ſecond, the 12 2 Flank, the Face of era 


. the-third, the. Nerve : 2 , 


convenient Diſtance Ka Line Raxant, on | 
as et Intervals, that they, * or/ Secend A . 


may not put one Another. into Ling drawn, from thg. ade 0 
8 che Baſtion along the Face, till 

Line. In Fortification 1 it comes to- the | Curtin; which. 
ſeveral Significations. In draw+ ſhews. how much of be Curtin 


ing a Plan upon Paper, it is on- wall clear, or ſcgur cha F wb 4 


Mr e the. Flat 
0 


ine ta andther. On the Line drawn fram the Angles, 


a Trench with a Para 2 and of the Baſtion, to the, Angler at 
hag J for a Row of Gabions, the Plank. Tua d- 
1 of Earth, to cover Datch Engineers, 

Men from the Enemy's Fire, Capital Ling. ihe drawn 
So we ſay, When the Trenches from the Point of the Baſtion to 
were carried on within 30 Paces the Point where the two Demi 
of the Glacis, we drew two Gorges meet: 

Lines, one on the Right, and Lines of Circumwvallation and 
the other on the Left, for a Contr avallation. See Circumval- 
Plage of Arms.“ To Lins a lation and Cortravallation. 


1 Line, 


f 

[1 

q 
[ 


1 


* Lints of Communicate. Are 


Trenches that run ' from one 
Work to another; ſo' that Men 
may paſs between them; without 


being expoſed to the Enemy: 


Fherrfore the whole Intrench- 

ment round any Place is ſome- 

times called a Line of Commu- 

munication, becauſe it' leads 

all the Works. 3 
Lines of Approacher. See Ap- 
aches. | 


To line Hedges, To plant 


| Muſketegrs along them under 


their Covert; to fire upon an 
Enemy that comes open, or to 
defend them from the Horſe. 

Lintfock, A Gunner's Staff, 
to which he faſtens his Match, 
to diſcharge a Cannon. 

Liziere, See Foreland. 

Lockſpit. The ſmall Cut or 
Trench, of about a Foot wide, 


made with the Spade, to mark 


out the ſirſt Lines of a Work that 
is to be made. 

| Lodement, A Work raiſed 
with Earth, Gabions, Faſcines, 
Wool Packs, or Mantelets, to 
cover the Beſiegers from the 
Enemies Fire. In conducting 
the Approaches, at certain Di- 
ſtances, are made Lodgments, 
or Places of Arms, to flank 
the Trenches, capable of hold - 
ing a hundred Men, which ſerve 
as a Guard to the Trenches. 
But Lodgments made on the 
Glacis, Covert Way, Breach, 


LU 

Ec. are much more dangerous; 
as they are more . 

Enemies Fire, and having leſs 
Earth, When it is reſolved to 
inſult the Covert Way, there 
muſt be great Proviſion made 
of Faſcines, Sand Bags, and 
other Materials in the Trenches; 


and _— the Action the Pio- 


neers, with Faſcines, Wool Packs, 
or Sand Bags, ſhould be mak- 
ing the Lodgment ; covering 
themſelves —* advantageouſſy 
as poſſible the oppoſite 
Baſtion, or Place ol” If be 
feared, - . 

Lunetrte. A ſmall Work, 
Counter Guard. or Envelope, 
made in the Ditch before the 
Curtin, It conſiſts of two 
Faces, making an Angle in- 
wards, Lunettes are generally 
made in Ditches full of Water, 
to ſerve inſtead of a Fauſſe 
Braye, and diſpute the Paſſage 
of the Ditch The Terre- 
plain of it is raiſed but a little 
above the Surface of the Water, 
and is but twelve Feet broad, 
with a Parapet three Fathoms 
thick, ſo that the whole Breadth 
of the Lunette is ſive Fathoms. 
See Counter Guard and Exvellpe. 
There is another Sort of La- 
nettes, which are larger, and 
raiſed to cover the Faces of a 
Half Moon: They are likewiſe 


compoſed of two Faces, a lon 
and a ſhorter. 8 * 


to the 
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MADE RS. Long Planks 

of Wood very broad, uſed 
For ſupporting the Earth in 
Mining, in carrying on a Sa , in 
making Cofters, Caponiers, Gal- 
leries, and many other Uſes at a 
Siege. They are likewiſe uſed 
to cover the Mouth.of Petards 
after they are loaded, and are 
fixed with the Petards to the 
Gates, or other Places deſign d 
to be forc'd open. When the 
Planks are not ſtrong enough, 
they are doubled with Plates gf 
Iron. | 

Main Body of the Army, is the 

Body of Troops that marches 
between the Advance and the 
Rear Guard. In a Camp, it is 
that Part of the Army which is 
encamped betwixt the Ring and 
Left Wing. 
Main Guard, is a Body of 
Horſe poſted before the Camp, 
for the Safety of the Army. In 
Garriſon, it is that Guard to 
3 the. reſt are ſubordinate. 
See Guard. 

Major of a Regiment of Horſe 
i Ke. þ the ett Ole ts 
the Lieutenant Colonel, and 
generally made from eldeſt Cap- 
tain, He 1s to take Care that the 
Regiment be well exercis'd, that 
it be drawn up in good Order 
at a Review, or upon. a Parade, 
or any other Occaſion; to ſee it 
march in good Order, and to 
rally it, in caſe of its being 
broke, He is the only Officer 
among the Foot that is allowed 


to. be on Horſeback in Time of 
Action, that he may be the rea- 
dier to execute the Colonel's Or- 
ders, either in advancing or 
drawing off the Regiment. He 
has an Adjutant appointed for 
his Aſſiſtant. ge 

Major General, is the next 
Officer to the Lieutenant Gene- 
ral. When there are two At- 
tacks at a Siege, he commands 
that on the left. His chief gu- 
ſineſs is to receive the Orders 
every Night from the General, 
or, in his Abſence, from the 
Lieutenant General of the Day, 
which he is to diſtribute to the 
Brigade Majors, with whom he 
is to regulate the Guards, Con- 
voys, Vc. and appoint the Place 

Hour of their Rendezvous. 
He is to know the Strength of 
each Brigade in General, and of 
each Regiment in'particular, and 
to have a Lift of all the Field 
Officers, Finally, he is in the 
Army, the ſame as the Major of 
a Regiment in the Regiment. 
He is allowed an Aid de Camp, 
and has a Serjeant and fifteen 
Men for his Guard. 

Major of a Brigade. See Bri- 
gade Majer. 

Town Mejor, is the third Offi- 
cer in a Garriſon, and next to 
the Deputy Governor. His Bu- 
fineſs 1s to ſee the Guards 


mounted, the Rounds and Poſts 
afſign'd ; he regulates the Cen- 


tinels, goes every Evening to 
receive the Word from: the Go, 
1 © vernor- 


MA 


vernor, and gives it out 


the Place of Arms, to the Adju- 


tants and Serjeants of the Gar- 
riſon; he goes his Round Major, 
viſits the Corps de Gardes, and 
ſees that all the Soldiers Arms 
are fixed, and in good Order; 
he cauſes neceſſary Ammunition 
to be diſtributed among them, 
orders the Gates to be opened 
and ſhut, and gives the Gover- 
nor an Account of all that paſſes 
in the Place. * 

Manlelets. Blinds of thick 
Planks, M uſſcet· proof, and often 
cover'd with Tin, or Latten, 
which the Pioneers, genetally 
roll before them, they being 
fixed upon low Wheels, or 
Trucks, to cover them from the 
Enemy's Fire, There are dou- 
ble Mantelets. which. make an 
Angle, and ſtand ſquare to form 
two Fronts, and cover the Front 
and.Flank. Theſe have double 


Planks, with Earth ramm'd in 


between them. They muſt be 
five Feet high, and three in 
Breadth. They are ſometimes 
the Thickneſs of two or three 
Planks, bound together with Iron 
Plates. They are-uſed in mak- 
ing Approaches and Batteries 
near the Place, as-the others are 
in making Lodgments on the 
Counterſcarp. 


March, in 2 is the Steps 


made in marc ger the moving, 
of a Body of Men from one 
iace to another. The Beat of 
the Drum, when the Soldiers are 
upon March, or beginning to 
march, „ likewiſe called The 
March. It is likewiſe a Word 


* 
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Command when a Battalion 


| M A 4 
is to alter its Diſpoſition. The 


-General and Aſſembly are beat 


before the March or Party, when 
an Army is to ſet out in a Morn. 
Mer thabdl Battaile. It was 
once a diſtinct Command; but 
5 only Part of tue 
Major 's, it is no exe 
ute key. IS 

Mars/hal, or Marſhal di amy, 
A French General cer, next 


in Poſt to the Lieutenant Gene- 


ral. We find no Difference be- 
twixt him. andthe Engi Naher 
General, | 22 
Marines. Soldiers who'ſerve 
on Board of Ships. A; 
Marſhal, or. Maxeſchal of 
France, is the higheſt Preferment 
in the Army or in the Fleet: It 


is the ſame with Captain Gene- 


ral. When two or more Marſhals 


are in one Army, the eldeſt 


commands. 

Viel. Marſhal in Germany, 
Holland, and lately Field Marſhal 
in England, is likewiſe the ſame 
with Captain General. 
Ma ſter, or Maitre, de Camp. No 
other than a Colonel of Horſe, ſo 
call'd in Nance and Spain, where 
they give the Title of Colonels 
only to thoſe that command Re- 


giments of Foot and Dragoons; 


whereas with us they are all in- 


differently called Colonels. 
Maſtir de Camp General. The 
ſecond General Officer over all 
the Regiments of Light Horſe, 
and next to the Colonel General. 
He has a Regiment of Horſe 
belonging to him, which takes 
the ſecond Poſt of Honour next 
to the Colonel General's, This 
s 4 — toq 
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too is in Frunce, for chere is 


NM A 


Ef att ir in that Place, and 


4 


ſuch among the Engi Officers. *carry 


Maſter of the Ordnance. See 
Gmrral of he Artillery. © 
-. Matth, A Sort of Rope made 
on purpoſe, which onee Hghted 
at the End, burns-on' gratiudlfy 
and regularly, Without ever 'go- 
ing out as long as any of it is 
Ie. It was formerly 'us'd for 
fring Match Lock'Muſkets, and 
now for all forts of great Guns. 
It is alſo laid in Mines that are 
to blow / up fo many Hours after, 
and the Time is regulated by tire 
Length of Match there is to 
burn before the Fire comes to 
the Powder; and by the 
Rule, thoſe that are us'd 80 it, 
know how the Hours paſss. 
Matrafſes, A Sort of Soldfers 
in the Artillery, next in Degree 


under the Gunners, who affift by be 


them about the Guns, 3 
ſing, ſponging, firing, A 
2 T 1 Pirelocks, m 

along with the Store Waggons, 
asa Guard, and alfo as A ts, 
in caſe a Waggon ſhould break 
e I Oe OY 
Maxim in Fortification, are 
certain general Rules'eſtabliſh'd 
by Engineers, founded on Rea- 
ſon and Experience, which being 
exactly obſerved, a- Place ſorti- 
hed according as they direct, 
will be in a good Poſture of De- 
fence. The chief Maxims are: 
1. Derr muff not be any Part 
of a Forti fication, but what is 
diſcrver*d and fand "by the Be- 
ſieged. For if there be any Part 


of a Place which is not well 


flanked, the Enemy being there 
under Cover, will witir the more 


2. A Fortreſs fnult command 
all the Country tound it; that tlie 
Beſiegers may not cover chem- 
ſelves, nor find Places to favour 
their Approaches and Attacks, 
nor to bverlbok the Place, to 
batter'the Works with more Ad- 
. Foe v9 
* The Works furtbeſt diftant 
from the" Centre of "the Place, 

be Hill lewyft, and commanded 
thoſe that arg nearrr; to the End 
they pay be defended by che 
higher Works, and thoſe nearer 
the Place, that fothe Enemy, by 
being expoſed, may be obliged 
to quit them, after they have 
been poſſeſſed of them, 

of the Fire of the Beſieged; 
and Hkewiſe, that the Enemy, 
ing Maſters of fuch Works, 
may not overlook the Works of 
e Ne ip 12 Pp | 
" y P ” „ Or oint 
of Toy Baftion, . at haft 
70 Degrees ; that it may the bet- 
ter refiſt'the Force of the Ene- 
my's Batteries, in caſe they de- 
ſigned to beat it down to lodge 
rn 4 | 
5. The acute flanked Angle, 
near to a "right Angle, is prefer- 
ableto all dither, It is certain, 
if che flanked Angle be a right 
Angle, it has all the Strength 
can be given it, having Solidit) 
enough to withſtand the Enemy's 
Batteries: But an Angle near to' 
a Right, makes the Tenaille of 
the Place more compact, by the 
Angle of the Shoulder's ſhorten- 
ing and bettering the Defence, 
and by its not expoſing the * 
* e 


WE 
muck to, the Enemy. So that 
I follows of Conſequence, that 
n Obtuſe Angle is very defi- 


6. The Harte Faces are the 
V; becauſe the longer they are, 
"the weaker ; for the Enemy at- 
"racks them with a. great Front. 
GRE they be at] 
fortyor fifty Farhoms long, to 
able to defend the Qutworks. 

7. The Flank muſt have ſome 
Part ander Cover. Which ſigni- 
Fes, it muſt be cover 'd by an O- 
rillon 


„ otherwiſe the Defence is 
preſently ruined, and the Lodg- 
ment no ſooner made on the 
Counterſcarp, but the Place is 
obliged to capitulate. 

8. There 5 a Conformity 
Jataureir the/e ims, to render 
the Fortification perfect. For if 
the Gorge be „the Face 
faffers. The more the Flank is 
eover'd, the leſs it is ſubject to 
de ruin'd, but then the Defence 
* more oblique. In making a 
ſecond Flank, the flanked Angle 
x made too weak. In diſcover- 
mg the Face, the Defence is 
more eaſy, but it is more ex- 
wi fo the Enemy's Batteries. 
In a word, there are Advantages 
and Diſadvantages over all; and 
the Secret conſiſts in judging 
whether conforming, with one 
Maxim be more adyantageous, 
than diſagreeing with another. 

* Meaſure Angle. An Inftry- 
ment of Braſs for meaſuring An- 
Des, either Saliant or Rentrant, 
to know exactly the Number of 
Degrees and Minutes, to lay 
them out upon Paper, 


' © Merlo, That Part of the Pa- 


on the 
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rapet which is terminated by twy 
Embraſures of a wo ſo 
that its Height and Thickneſs is 
the ſame with that of the Pan. 
-pet; but its Breadth is agdinarily 
nine Fogt on the Infide, affd fix 
, e Outſide. It ſerves to 
cover thoſe on the from 
the Enemy: And 


of Stone, becauſe this flies about, 
and wounds. dg when the 
Work ſhoulddefeng, . 

Military Executian. The n- 
vaging and deſtroying a Country 
that refuſes to pay Contribution, 
Mine. An Overture made if 
a Wall or other Place, which is 
deſign'd to be blown up with 


* 
% 


Powder: It is compoſed of 3 


Gallery and a Chamber. | The 
Gallery is the firſt Paſſage made 
under Ground, being no higher 
nor no broader than to ſuffer 3 
Man to work on his Knees, 
The Chamber is the ſmall 8 
at the End of the Gallery, like 
a ſmall Chamber, where the 
Barrels of Powder are depofited, 
for blowing up what is propoſed 
to be ſprung. When the Cham- 
2 „the Powder is put in 
acks inſtead of Barrels. The 
Form of the Chamber is cubi- 
cal; its Height and Depth being 
about ſix Foot. When the Mine 
is under the Rampart of 
empty Baſtion, leſt by the Thin- 
nels of the Earth on the Side 
ext the Place, the Powder 
Poald bart forth that way ; the 
Top of the Chamber is cut into 
two Paſſages like Chimneys, 
oblige the Mine to have its Ef- 
fect upwards, If the * 


the E it is beter of 
Earth, well beat and cloſe, than 
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12 into Barrels or Caiſſons, 
a 


fir'd with a Sauciſs, © If the 
Places to be blown up art tocky, 
d if there happen to be any 


minate in ſmall Mines, and 
fired all together by ſeveral Sau- 
ciſſes. The Gallery of a Mine 


ces turning and windag 198 
Farth is put in ſmall Baſkets, 
and given ont betwixt the Mi- 
ners Legs backwards from one 
to another, becauſe of the Nar- 
rowneſs of the Paſſage, The 
Earth of the Chamber is to be 
ſupported with Planks, and when 
the Chamber is damp, it muſt be 
floor'd with Boards. 

Miners. Men appointed to 
work in the Mines, being a par- 
tieular Cy, * commanded 
by a Captain 'of the Regiment 
of Fuzileers, which Regiment 
is appointed for the Service of 
the Artillery, When the Miner 
is at work, he wears a ſort 
Hood, to keep'the Earth that 
falls out of his Eyes, this Hood 
throwing it over his Shoulders. 

Minion Ordnance, ' A mall 
Gun three Inches Diameter in 
the Bore, ſeven Feet long, 
weighing about 8oolb. takes a 
Charge of two. Pounds eight 
Ounces of Powder, and carries a 
Bullet two Inches ſeven Eighths 
Diameter, and three Pounds four 
Punces Weight. Its Shot point- 
blank 120 Paces. 

Minion of the Imgeſt Size. Is 


1 Bullet 3 Inches a 
weighing 3 Poutds 12 Ounces, 
Its Shot Point-blank 125 Ta- 


ces, 5 
bat, Ditch, or Ft. 
Depth, .or Trench cut round 
Town or Fortreſs ; which yi 

under the Fire of the Ramparts 
muſt therefore be ald welk 
flank d. The Breadth and 
Depth of it is more or leſs, ac- 
cording _ the Rs Ee 
Earth. In general it ought 

be ſo wide, that no Tree, or 
Ladder, can be Haid over itz 
that is, from 16 ta 22 Fathom, 
and about 15 and 16 Free 
deep. The Brink of the Mog 
next the Rampart, is called te 
Scarp, and that oppoſite on the 
other Side, is d the - 
terſcarp, which forms a re-en-' 
tring Angle before the Centre of 
*he Curtin, A dry Moat round 
a Place that is large, and has a 
ſtrong Garriſon, is preferable to 


of one full of Water, becauſe che 


Paſſage may be diſputed Inch by 
Inch, 21 the e when 
lodg'd in the Moat, are conti- 
— * expoſed to the Bombs, 
Grenades, and other Fireworks, 
which are thrown inc * 
aver the on their Works. 
In the Middle of dry Moats, is 
ſometimes made another ſmall 
Moat, called the Cxverte, which 
is generally dug fo „ tilt 
they find Water to fill it. The 
deepeſt and broadeſt Foſſes are 
counted the beft ; hut a . 

| 0 


* _ Mp 
N eb a. br being each; of one Piece. 
in. a 1 oſa or 25 Come fr” L right 5 i 
ater, is ta dig à Tren Cn n, but. mounted into 
the, Level. of the ug +; b aſcending 

Te, ſe e When eight, l cd d. the 

Hurdles eats *oxce,, and ſſies the fur: 

ray Slime, t Mortar 
with 


of Ruſhes, to make a 


Sometimes t 
or, 85 1 with Baskets full of 
10 


nes, Which they. throw, Into 
ak, Execy- 


cr 29 and 
Rel i ring Wiebe ther 


ia ng Place of $ from them, 
N — Z ; Oc Ttars 1 

er long, bo. en ty 

her. Baſtians; it is much in Form, A Sen Mont 

0 een Caring f l bee, Di 
Foſs, and den il La detagts | Ker ary 4 Mortar 
ion. They are. not raiſed becauſe 8 with. ; 
0. as.t orks of the Powder ; 


Place, they muſt be ex- 
poſed to the Fire of the Beſi 
& y N the Enemy Would 


Treater Quantity, of. | 
faeces wal y or. 33 Pound, 

Some of ER their Bed 
or Stools of Metal, caſt. into a 


themſelves r Their Piece mh the fs Mextars ; other, 

t, as well as; ye them of a thigk e Piece 

Prop: a welt ps to be of Oak, which, by the Help of 

—_ Proof, that is to ſay, d-Scexews or —— turn d 

18 Fury nan dound upon a. — | 
PL 2 0 * of the, Iron, to. fte any . 

minence carry Bombs. of 200 Pound, 4 


jor cg — 256 A. N.. Shot o 


the Place beſieg d, where cu- 

fo Perſons; poſt, Ives to 
an, Atack, and the Manner 
of the — out of Danger. 


Mortar piace. A very ſhort 
Boom: of of Arg, with an. ex», 
and. a, 
eos Chas 2 11 to hold 
Charge of! eee the other 

to contain the Bo Carcaſs, or 
or Fire-pot, IMs to throw. Mar-. 
are ſometimes mounted on 
low. Cartiages, like thoſe uſed 
for Cannon at Sea, the Wheels 


7 res ate, 10, iz, 15, and 18 


general ug Bert abaut 9. or 
10 00. 


Land Mer. ars of different 
Sorts: 3 thoſe uſed maſt in x- 


ches Diameter; but there are 
ſmaller Mortar of fix and eight 
Inches. All but the 18 Inch 
Mortars are maunted on a 2 
thick Plank. of Oak, on w 
riſe two Checks or Brackets on 
the Sides of the Mortar. But 
the 18 Inch r 
Dutch Carria ge, co 2 
two ſtrong, Planks of — 
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bound with thick Plates of Tren, 


and join'd together with Tran a 


l of Wood. All. Land 
Mortar ed to any 
Degree of th „The 71 
have th 5 ther obe an, 
March th ah laid” u 


— Carre "made" 0 1 
They are never 


feng Ly pes eg, . 


ef an on of a Si e or. 
Pombardment; but a Sort of 
ſmall Mortats, ned Hobiti, 
mounted in Gun Catridges, are 
dare: Nit of ihe” Field Ar- 


tillery. 

Hind Morthrs, att 1ikewiſe of 
ſeveral Sorts. AsTinkersMartars, 
which are fix'd at the End of 
2 Staff, of about four Foct ad 
a half long, the other End being 
ſhod with Iron to ſtick in 95 


Ground, while a Soldier With 
one Hand keeps it in an El- 


evation, and with the other 
Hand fires. Firelock Mortars are 
fix'd in a Stock, with a Lock like 
a Firelock ; they ſwing between 
two Arches of Iron, with Holes 
anſwering one another, by which 


the Mortar is elevated. Theſe 


land upon a Sole or k of 
Wood, and may be carried by 
one Man from one Place to ano- 
ther. There are more Sorts of 
Hand Mortars, but” Coehorne's 
new Invention exceeds them all, 

ſo far as to deſerve a particular 
Deſcription, They are made 
of hammer'd Iron, of four In- 
ches Diameter in the Bore, ten 
Inches and a half long, and nine 
Inches in the Chace, fix'd upon 


2 Hece of Oak twenty Inches 


Wo 


4 a n a "half TE) a 
55 1 5 and four thick. 
Th 1925 fix'd at 45 Degrees 
lev e. throw Hand. 
Bt, other Hand, 
Me * Th 
in the Battom of the Ty Trenches, 
at two Yards Diſtance from one 
i aides, having each a. Soldier, 
to ſerve it, and an Officer to 
eyery forty or fifty, . who lays 
them to what Elevation hethinks 
2 by raiſing or ſinking 
the hindPar of the bed Three 
or, oor. Hundred. of them are 
ſometimes in Service at once, in 
different Parts of the Trenches, 
60, 70, or 801 in a . Thoſe. 
in one Place fire all at once, 
immediately after the Batteries 
have done, and are anſwer' d 
from another Part of the Trench, 


Wich brings ſuch a Shower of, 


id Grenades into the Covert 
Way, that thoſe who defend it, 
are thrown into unavoidable. 
Confuſion, | 

Metion of a Bomb, or Ball, is. 


the Progrels it makes in the Air 


after it is deliver'd, and is of. 
three Sorts :. The Violent Motion 
is the firſt Expulſion, when the 
Powder has. work'd its Effect 
upon the Fall, or ſo far as the 
Bomb or Ball may be ſuppoſed 
to go in a right Line: The 
Mix'd Motion is, when the Weight 
of the Ball begins to overcome 
the Force which was given by 
the Powder ; and the Natural 
Motion is, when the Ball or 
Bomb is falling. ; 
Motions of an Army. The ſe-. 
veral Marches , and Counter- 
marches it makes, or the Chang- 
k ing 


x U 

ing of its Poſts, either for better 
Ground, to force an Enemy to 
Battle, to avoid it, or the like. 

Mouldings of a Gun or Mortar. 
\All the eminentParts, as Squares, 
or Rounds, which ferve gene- 
rally for Ornament ; ſuch as the 
Breech Mouldings and Muz- 
zle Mouldings. The Rings of 
' a Gunare likewiſe call'd Mould- 
ings, 

| 75 Mount the Guard, is to go 
| —_ that Duty: To mount a 
Breach, is to run up it, or to 
attack it:? To mount the Tren- 
ches, is to go upon Guard in 
the Trenches, 

- Mucket, or Muſquet, The 
moſt commodious and uſeful 
Fire- Arm uſed in the Army, ei- 
ther in attacking or defending a 
Poſt : It is eaſily m naged, and 
is carried with ſmall Trouble, 
which makes its Uſe the more 
common. Formerly two Thirds 


of every Cy were Muſ- 


keteers, and the reſt Pikemen; 
but the Pikes being laid aſide in 
our Army of late, and Muskets 
brought in their Stead, ſhews, 
that tho? Pikes are uſeful, yet 
Muskets, with the Addition of 

ayonets, are much more ſo, 
and can do better Service. 'They 
carry a Ball of 16 in the Pound. 
The Length of the Line of De 
fence is limited in Fortification, 
by the ordinary Diſtance of a 
Musket Shot, which is about 
120 Fathom, (720 Feet, or 240 
Yards) and almoſt all the Mili- 

tary Architecture is regulated 
by this Rule for the Length of 
the Defence, as the Effect of 
Cannon gives a Rule for the 


MU 
Thickneſs of the Ramparts and | 


Pargpets. 

uketeer, or Muſqueteer, 
A Foot Soldier, arm'd with a 
Musket, or Firelock, Sword, 
Bayonet, gc. In France there 
are twp Companies, or rather 
da- rey aſt theBlack, 
c ouſquetaires du Roy, or 
the Kin 22. com- 
poſed of Gentlemen ex- 
cellentlywell mounted, who ſerve 
either on Foot or on Horſeback, 
and ſignelize themſelves upon 
all deſpe ate Occaſions, being 
there only for Preferment. An 
Inſtance of their Braver 
gave in the late Battle of Da- 
tingen. The King himſelf is 


their Captain, and the Officer 


commanding each of them, is 
called Captain-Lieutenant ; yet 
each of them commands as Go 
lonel both of Horſe and Foot, 
and accordingly take Place of all 

ounger Colonels of either, 

hey are reckon'd as Gendarms, 
and march next to the Scotch 
Gendarms. | 

 Mushetoon. A ſhort Fire-Arm, 
with a very large Bore, to carry 
ſeveral Maker or Piſtol-Bullets, 
proper to fire among a Crowd, 
or to keep a Paſs. It is the 
ſame as a Blunderbuſs. 

. Mufter. A narrow Review 
of Troops under Arms, to ſee if 
they be compleat, and in good 
Condition ; that their Arms and 
Accoutrements be in good Or- 
der; thereby to know the 
Strength of an Any: The 
General may order either Muſ- 
ter or Review, as often as he 


pleaſes. 
TN Mauſer 


bh 
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4 Muſter Mafter. For which 


ſee Commiſſary General, 

Muſter Rolls. The Rolls or 
Liſts of theCompanies orTroops, 
which are delivered to the Com- 


miſſary by the Captains. 


OF 
Muzzle of a Gun or Mortar. 
The Extremity of the Cylinder, 
where the Powder and Ball is 
put in. 
Muzzle Mouldings. The Or · 
nament round the Muzzle. 


N. 4 


TO Nail Cannon, or 2 


call it, To cley. To drive 
à large Iron Spike by main 
Force into the Touch-hole of 
a Gun; or, for Want of Spikes, 
ſmall Flints, or other Stones. 
This yg — mn 
viceable, either ing up the 
Touch-hole, or, if = Soike be 
taken out, leaving it ſo large 
that it cannot be fir'd, becauſe 
it takes too much Vent there. 
The Remedy is, to drill a new 


Touch-hole. The moſt ho- 
a Elass beg the Garriſon of 
a can ſe to 
itſelf in a Sally, is 2 u 
the Enemy's Cannon, — 
it takes ſome Time to repair. 

Neck of a Gun. That Part 
betwixt the Muzzle Mouldings 
and the Corniſh Ring, | 
- Neck of the Caſeabel, is the 
Part betwixt the Breach Mould- 
ings and the Caſcabel. 


O. 


Blique Defence, That which 
0 is 2 great an Angle, 
as is generally the Defence of a 
ſecond Flank, which can never 
be ſo good as a Defence in 
Front, nor is it approved by 
Engineers, 

OZogon, A Figure of eight 
Sides, or Polygons, forming the 
ſame Number of Angles, and 
capable of being fortified with 
tight Baſtions. 

Officer in the Army, In gene- 
ri a Perſon having a Command 
in the Army, Thoſe having 
Conmiſlions from the King or 
Geteral, are called Commiſion'd 


Officers, which includes all from 
the General to an Enſign. Such 
as have no Commiſſions, but on- 
ly Warrants from their Colonels, 
are called Warrant Officers, as 
Quarter Maſters of Horſe, and 
Surgeons, Thoſe that have 
neither Commiſſions nor War- 
rants, are called Staff Officers, 
as Sergeants, Corporals, Lan- 
ſpeſades, Cc. 

General Officers, are ſuch as 


command a Body of Troops of 


ſeveral Regiments, as the Field 

Marſhal, CaptainGeneral, Lieu. 

tenant General, Major General, 

Brigadier 2 Quarter Ma- 
2 


ſter 


O F OR 
ſter General, and Adjutant Ge- Oben. A Word of Comman 
neral. : F 92 your Ranks backward 7 
' Field Officers, are thoſe who ſuch à Diflance,, is when the 
have a Command over 2 whole Ranks fall back without chang. 
Regiment, as the Colonel, ingAſpett, obſerving their Right 
Lieutenant Colonel, and. Ma: Hand Man and their Leaders, 
jor. Open your Files from the Centre, 
Subaltern Officers, are the is when they face outwards from 
Lieutenants, Cornets, and En- the Centre: If there be an odd. 
ſigns. File it ſtands, the reſt take the 
Jo open Trenches, is the firſt Diſtance commanded. Open your 
breaking of Ground by the Be- Fial the Right or Left. P 
fiegers, in order to carry on ter. & Word of Com- 
their Approaches towards a mand: As Orags your Fireloch, is 
Place. Ihe Difference between the planting the But End of. the 
opening and carrying on the Piece àgainſt the Middle of the 
"Trenches, is, that the firſt is Outſide of the Right Foot, with. 
only the Beginning of the Trench, the Lock — 1 
which is always turned towards Order of Battie, is a Diſpoſi- 
the Beſiegers: It is begun by a tion of the Battalions and Squa- 
mall Foſs, which the Pioneers drons of an Army, in one or 
make in the Night · time on their more Lines, actording to the 
Knees, generally a Muſket Shot Nature of the Ground, either 
from the Place, or half a Can- to engage an Army, or to be 
non Shot, and ſometimes with, reviewed by the General. 
out the Reach of Cannon Ball; Orders. Notice given every. 
eſpecially if there be no Hollows. Night by the General to the 
or riſing Grounds to favour Lientenant General of the Day, 
them, or if the ' Garriſon be who conveys them to the Major 
ſtrong, and their Artillery be General, and- he to the Brigad 
well ſerved. This ſmall Foſs is Major, who gives them to the 
afterwards enlarged by the next Adjutants, and they to the Ser- 
Pioneers which come behind geants, that the Army may 
them, who dig it deeper by know. when to march; what 
Degrees, till it is about four Detachments, &c. are to go a- 
Yards broad, and. four or ve broad next Morning ; when they 
Feet deep, eſpecially if they be are to forage, or graze ; when 
near the Place; to the End the they are to muſter or review, 
Earth which is taken out of it and many ather Things. The 
may be thrown before them to Orders are generally given out 
form a Parapet, to cover them in the Evening at the Head 
from the Fire of the Beſieged: Quarters, where all the Geverab 
The Place where the Trenches meet at that Fime. Orders in 
are opened, is called the End of general, ſignify all that is com · 
e Trench. manded by a Superior uns 7 
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- Ordnance, All Sorts of Guns, very 


Mortars, Firelocks, Carabines, 


Piſtols, Ac. all Sorts of Arms, 


or Stares, belonging either to 
Offence or Defence. 
Maſter: of the Orduance. See 
Ceucral of Artillery. | 
Orgues, - Thick long Pieces 
ef Wood, pointed or ſhad with 
lron, clear ane of another, 


LES Dane ki ay Gate- 


* of a ſtrong Place, - 


dicular, to be let fall in caſe of 


an Enemy, Their Diſpoſition pe 


is ſuch, that they ſtop the Paſ. 
lage of the Gate, and are pre- 
terable to Herſes or Portculliſes, 
becauſe theſe may be either 
broke by a Petard, or they may 
be ſtopped in their falling down, 
by a Wooden Horſe, or other 
Contrivance. But a * 1 
uſeleſs againſt an Orgue, 
« — une or two of the 
Pieces, others immediately fall 
_ and fill up the Vacancy 
ſtop a or two of the 
rom falling, it is no 
— to the reſt, for being 
all ſeparate, they have no De- 
pendence on one another. 
Orillon, or Blind, A Maſs 


of Earth faced with Stone, built lins, 


on the Shoulder of a Cazematted 
Baſtion, to cover the Cannon of 
the retired Flank, and hinder its 
being diſmounted by theEnemy's 
Cannon, They are made ſome+ 
times round, and ſometimes 
ſquare, Some maintain the 
round to-be beſt, becauſe they 
are not ſo eaſily beat down by 
the Cannon of the Befiegers ; for 
the Roundnefs hinders: the Ball 


paul; 

= rue 8 Hie, or — 
. Is that Draught Which 
ſhews the Thickneſs, Breadth, 
Depth, and Height of any 
Work, as it would appear, if 
rpendicularly cut off from the 
higheſt to the loweſt Part of it. 
It does not repreſent the Len 
of the Work, which the P 
does 4. but then the Plan does 
2 ew Height and Depth, 

repreſen he the Breadth. _ * 

— A plain Figure bous⸗ 
ded by its own Circumference, 
within which no Point can be 
taken, from Which all Right 
Lines drawn to the Circumfes- 
ence can be equal. 

Out-works, Which are like- 
wiſe call'd Advanced Works, De- 
fached Works, and F xterior Works. 
Works of ſeveral Sorts, which 


Horn Works, Gown Works, 
Counter Guards, Lunettes,Swal- 
lows Tails, and the like. Theſe 
ſerve not only to cover the Place; 
but likewiſe to keep an der bs 
at a Diſtance, and to 2 


you any Adv 
— lg Gro wn, he — may 
happen near the Counterſ 
of the Place: Fos theſe Cavities 
and- — may ſerve for 
Lodg- 
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Lodgments to the Beſiegers, and parts 


ing on their 


facilitate the carry 
Approaches, and raiſing their 
Batteries againſt the Town. It 
is 4 general Rule, that if there 
be ſeveral Out-works, one before 


another, to cover one and the 


Tenaille of a Place, thoſe 
that are neareſt the Place, muſt 
gradually, one after another, 
command thoſe that are fartheſt 
advanced out into the Campaign; 
that is, muſt have higher Ram- 


P. 


PALISADES. Long Pieces 
of Wood or Stakes, planted 
generally before Poſts which 


- might. be taken by Surprize, or 


where the Acceſs is very eaſy, 
to ſecure them both from a ſud- 
den anda regular Attack. They 
are rany eight Foot long, 
and fix or ſeven Inches ſquare; 
the one End is pointed, and the 
ether is let three Feet _ 
cularly into the Gena me- 
times they are planted obliquely, 
pointing towards the Enemy, 
that in caſe the Beſiegers ſhould 
endeavour to pull them out with 
Cords, the Cords may lip off, 
having no Hold. Paliſades are 
lanted on the Berm, or Fore- 
d, at the Foot of the Baſtions 
of Places ſurrounded with a wet 
Foſs, to prevent an Eſcalade or 
Surprize, They are likewiſe 
ted in the Bottom of dry 
oats, eſpecially if there be 
Traverſes made. Sometimes they 
are ſet in the Gorges of Half 
Moons, and other Out Works. 


their nailing the Cannon. Pali- 


PA 
„that they may overlook 
and fire upon the Beſiegers, whey 
they have poſleſs'd themſelyg 
of the eſt, The Gorge 
of them muſt be always plain, 
for fear if they had any Parapet, 
it might ſerve the Beſiegen, 
when they are Maſters of it, to 
cover themſelves againſt the Fire 
of the Beſieged; and therefore 


the Gorges are only paliſado'd, 
to prevent Surprize. 
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But above all, the Parapet of 
the Covert Way muſt be well 
iſaded, either on the Parapet, 
ry the Covert Way. They 
are to ſtand ſo cloſe, that the 
Muzzle of a Muſquet can but 
juſt get betwixtthem. The Me- 
thod of planting them, is by 
digging: a Trench of about a 
Foot, or a Foot and a half wide, 
and three Feet deep, and after 
the Paliſades are ſet in as cloſe 
to one another as before ſaid, the 
Trench is then filled with Earth, 
which is beat and ſet very hard 
about the Paliſades with Ram- 
mers. Paliſades are very uſeful, 
and a good Defence in all forts 
of Fortifications, provided they 
be well planted and cloſe. They 
are likewiſe uſeful in Sieges, to 
lant on the Outſide of the Fol- 
ees of the — to w 
the Beſieged from ſurprizing t 
— their Sallies, and 
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fades are either pulled up by 


ſhaking them with Ropes, cut 
dow!. 


PA 


by the Grenadiers, beaten 
=> Lich Cannon, or burned 
down with ſmall Faſcines pitch'd 


ver. 
fig Paliſades. An Inven- 
tion of Coeborng's, to preſerve 
the Paliſades of the — of 
the Redans from the egers' 
Shot. He orders them ſo, that 
as many of them as ſtand in a 
Rod's Length, turn up and down 
like a Trap, with all the Faci- 
lity imaginable. They are a 
good Defence, becauſe they are 
not in Sight of the Beſiegers, 
but juſt when they bring on 
their Attack, and yet are always 
ready to do the proper Service 
of Paliſades, T are like- 
wiſe frugal, becaufe they may 
be preſerved in the Magazines, 
and need not be left on the Para- 

t: Beſides, there may be ſquare 
Paliſades kept ready to ſupply 
the Place of ſuch as may be 
broke by the Beſiegers Cannon. 

Pans, The ſame as the Face 
of the Baſtion, awhich ee. | 
Parade. The Place where 
Troops meet together to go 
upon Guard, or any other Ser- 
vice. In a Garriſon, Where therę 
are two or three, or more Regi- 
ments, each has their parading 
Place appointed, where they are 
ta meet upon all Occaſions, eſ- 
pecially upon any Alarm. In a 
Camp, all Parties, Convoys, or 
Detachments, that are to go A- 
broad, have a parading Place 
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ſome Regiment. 4 
Pandnurs, or Croats. Infantry 


Their Habit is firſt a Bonnet, 


3 KA r ü S f SEARS TART METS 


1 
the hinder Point of which falls 


down upon the Back like a Sack 3 


a large looſe upper Garment, 
fix'd tight to their Bodies by a 
Girdle, with. great Sleeves; and 
Linnen Breeches, which are alſo... 
large, and reach down to their 
Ancles; Inſtead of Shoes they 
have a Piece of Leather; or 
perhaps a Felt, ty'd about the 
Foot with a Cord. They uſe - 
Fire Arms well, and are excel- 
lent Markſmen: They 2 
Fuſil, and four Piſtols: 'T 
make Uſe of great. Sabres; a 
+ Cuttoe, and another Inſtrument 
of Steel, made like a Rake, 
which they in their Bon- 
net, and which ſerves them for 
ſeveral Uſes, particularly to de- 
fend themſelves when they have 
no other Weapon at Hand: 
They wear Chains about their 
Necks, which they make Uſe 
of to ſecure their Priſoners. 
Parallel. Tho' this be pro- 
rly a Term in Geometry, yet 
ing often uſed in Fortification, 
it deſerves to be explain'd. Pa- 
rallel Lings are thoſe which are 
of an equal Di from one 
another in every Part of them, 
and will ſo continue, tho' ever 
ſo far exterided; ſo that they 
can never meet or draw nearer. 
oppoſite Sides of a Square, 
arg parallel to one another. 
The Ranks of a Battalion are 
parallel, and ſo are the Files 
among themſelves. The Coun- 


appointed them at the Head of terſcarp is drawn parallel to the. 


Face of its Baſtion; and gene- 
rally the Line of Approaches is 
drawn parallel to the Face - 


BA 
tue Hace attack d, to prevent 
Its being enfiladed, or ſcour'd i in 


Pavailels at a Siege, nity 
therefore the Trenches or 

5 allel 3 Defence — 
'd, They are 
— 24 8 ro Ars 4 
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arapet . Aion 
Earth, 'd for covering the 
Soldiers from the Enemy's Can- 
ſmall Shot, wherefore its 
br is ftom cighteen to 
twenty Feet, It is fix Feet High 
on the Inſide, and four or five 
on the Side next the Country. 
It is raiſed on the Rampart, and 
has a' Slope above called the 
Superior Talat, and ſometimes 
the Glacis f the Parapet, on 
which the Soldiers lay their 
Muſkets for to fire over: This 
Pente or Slope makes it eaſy for 
the Muſketeers to fire into the 
_ or, at leaſt, on the Coun- 
To fire razing the 
Glack of the Parapet, is called 
Fring in Barbe. The exterior 
Talus of the Parapet, is the 
Slo facing the Country. The 
Height of the Parapet bein ſix 
Feet on the Inſide, it has a Ban- 
quette or two for the Soldiers 
who defend it, to mount upon, 
that they may diſcover the Coun- 
try the better, as likewiſe the 
Foſs and Counterſcarp, to fire 
as they find' Occaſion. 

Parapet of the Covert Way, or 
Coridor, is what covers that Way 
from the Sight of the Enemy, 
Which renders it the moſt dan- 
gerous Place for the Beſiegers, 


P/ A. 
becauſe of th: Nei ghbotrhood 


of the Faces, Flanks and Cuts 
of the Place. It is the ſame 


with Glacis, which ſignifies that 
whole Maſs of Earth that ſerves 
to cover the Coridor, and der 

ping towards the Country " 

he Name of” Parapet I 
yen in general to any ix 2 
covers Men from the En 
Fire; ſo there are Parapets 4 
Barrels, of Gabions, and of Bag; 
filled with Zartn. 

Park of the Artillery. A Poſt 
in the Camp, appointed by' the 
Quarter Maſter General in the 
Rear of both Lines of the Army, 
out of Cannon Shot of the'Ene- 


my, and fortified to ſecure the 


Magazines and Ammunition 
where, to prevent Accidents of 
Fire, only Pikemen do Duty. 
Every Attack at a Siege has its 
Park of Artillery. The Ammu- 
nition Waggons in a Park form 
the two or three firſt Lines, and 
the Pontoons and Tombrils the 
laſt. The whole is ſurrounded 
with Ropes. The Gunners and 
Matroſſes encamp on the Flank, 
and the reſt of ho Train in the 
Rear. Here are kept all the 
Arms and Utenſils neceſſary for 
a Siege; as Bombs, Petards, 
Carcaſſes, Hand Grenades, Pow- 
der, Ball, &c. with all ſorts of 
Inftruments for removing the 
Earth, as Spades, Shovels, Pick. 
axes, Bills, Hows, and Wheel- 
barrows, with many Things 
more. 

Park of Proviſions, is the Place 
where the Sutlers pitch their 
Tents, and ſell Proviſions to the 

Soldiers, 
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dier, which is in the Rear 


of each Regiment; but the chief 
of all is the Ground- allotted at 


theHeadQuarters for the Sutlers, | 


where there is ſtill every thing 
to be had, and it is from thence 
for the moſt Part that. the other 
Sutlers are furnaſh'd.. But in 
fact, the Place where the Bread 
Waggons are drawn up, and 
where the Soldiers receive their 
Ammunition. 2 "ng the 
Store of the Army, 
the Park of "> Inga 
| Parky. To beat or ſound a 
Parley. Vide Chamade. 
Partiſan. A good Partiſan is 
an able cunning Soldier, well 
kill'd in commanding a Party, 
who knows the Country, and 
how to avoid Ambuſhes, ſur - 


prize the Enemy, or get Intelli- 


gence, 
Partiſan Party. A ſmall Body 
of 2 —.—— a Partiſan, 
to make an Incurſion upon the 
Enemy, to lurk about their 
Camp, to diſturb their Foragers, 
and to intercept their Convoys. 
Partuiſan, or Pertuiſan, is à 
Weapon ſometimes carried 
5 not unlike a Hal- 


Party. A ſmall Body of 
Horſe 1 Foot, ſent * E- 
nemy's Country to pillage or 
take „ to obige the 
Country to come under Contri- 
bution, which is to pay a certain 
Sum of Money, to redeem them- 
ſelyes from Plunder. Parties 
are often ſent out by a General 
to view the Way and Roads, and 
$0 gain Intelligence; to look for 
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Forage, or. to amuſe the Enemy. 


Upon a March they are fre- 
gpenthy font upon. the Flanks of 
the Army, to diſcover if the E- 
nemy is near, and to prevent the 

Army 's being ſurpriz'd, The late 

i France, to prevent Roh- 
beries, order'd that all Parties of 

Enemies, under fifteen in Num- 
ber, that did not produce an Or- 
der under a cammanding Officer's 
Hand, if taken, ſhould be ſent 
to the Gallies as Robbers. _ 

Party Bleu. A Company of 
Villains who uſed to infeſt the 
Roads. in the Netherlands; they 
belonged to neither Army, but 
robbed both Sides, without any 

R to Paſſes. 80 

as de Souris, See Foreland. 

_ Paſſe Volant. See Faggots. 
 Patee. A (mall Work, or Plat- 
form, like that they call a Horſe- 
ſhoe, not always regular, but for 
the moſt Part oval, encompaſs'd 
with a Parapet, without any 
other Defence t only that 
fore right, and having nothing 
to flank it. They are commonly 
ereQed in marlhy Grounds to 
cover a Gate of a Town. 

Patrouille, or Patroll. A 
Round going about in the Night, 
conſiſting generally of five or fix 
Men, (or of fewer, if Horſe) 
commanded by a Serjeant, that 
ſets out from the Corps de Garde, 
to ſee what is done in the Streets, 
and keep Peace and Quietneſs in 
the Town, : „ 

Pavilion. An old Term for a 
cTent. 
Pay. The Wages given to 3 
Soldier for his Maintenance in 

his 


A 
his Prince's Service, and is 
- or leſs, according to the 
of ſeveral Countries. 
Pa Maſter, He who is en- 
truſted with 1 Money, Foe: os 
the Charge of paying the Sol- 
diers pA Reviinent. There 
is a Paymaſter General of the 
e 
'  Pedrevo, or Pattarero. A fmall 
rt of Cannon, moſtly uſed on 

the Quarter Deck of Ships, to 
fire Stones or broken Iron upon 
Boarding. Some of them are 
made to open at the Breech, to 
| Hake in the Charge that way. 

Peloton. Vide Platoon. 

Pentagon. A Figure of five 

Gides, and as many Angles, ca- 

able of being fortified with the 
lame Number of Baſtions. 
' Perpenditular, A right Line 
falling from, or raifingitſelf upon 
another, upright, and making 
the Angles on both Sides equal. 
Petard. Art Engine of M - 
tal, almoſt in the Shape of a 

Bugar Loaf, about ſeven or eight 
Inches deep, and about five 
Inches over at the Mouth, and 
ut the Bottom one anda half. It 
is charged with fine Powder well 
beaten; and made for breaking 
open Gates, Draw Bridges, 


Barricades, and Barriers. The G 
Thickneſs of Metal at the Neck I poi af 
ſhod with Iron, Which ſerves to 
mark out the Angles of a Forti- 
fication, and the principal Parts, 


is half an Inch, and that of the 
Breech - conſiderably more Its 
Charge of Powder 51b. or there- 
abouts, and it weighs about 55 
or 60. Picketsaremuchlargerand 
ſtronger Petards, and there are 
likewiſe ſmaller: Ihe firſt are 
pmploy'din breaking open ſtrong 
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rejpforc'd Gates, and the laft 
ſuch as can make but ſmall Re. 
ſiſtance. When the Petard is 
loaded with Powder, it is put 
upon a Madrier, or ſtrong Piece 
of Plank, cover'd with à Plate 
of Iron on the Outfide, which 
covers the Overture, bei 

hollowed a little for the Pur. 
poſe; the Place where they join 


is done over with Wax, Pitch, 
and Rofin, to enforce the Effedl. 


This being done, it is carried to 
the Place defigned to be blown 
up, where joining the Plank ex. 
ly to the Gate, the Petard is 
ſtayed behind, and fired by 2 
Fuſee, that the Petardeer ma 
have Time to get off. They 
are ſometimes uſed in Counter 
Mines, to break through into 
the Enemy's Galleries, fo diſap- 
int their Mines. 
Petardeer. He who loads, fixes, 
and fires the Petard, who ou 
to be a Man of Courage, for hi 
is often expoſed. ** * 
Pickaxet, Uſed in diggi 
Ground when too hard for the 
Spade; but too common to re- 


"my more to be ſaid of them, 
o' a Tool very neceſſary in at 
TT”: p76 
Picket, or Piguet Guard, * 


rl. 
Picket. A ſmall pointed Staf 


when the Engineer is tracing a 
Plan upon the Ground with a 
Line, There are likewiſe ſmall 
pointed Stakes, which ſerve to 
drive through Faſcines or Ga 


py 
, 
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FI 
20ns, to keep them falt when 
the Earth is bad, or the Work 
raiſed in Haſte," _ | 

Pickets, are moreoverthe Stakes 
which the 1 drive before 
their Tents, ut two Yards 
Diſtance. From one to another 
of theſe Pickets is ftretch'd a 
Rope, called the Picket Rope, to 
which they tie their Horſes. 

A Picket, is likewiſe a Stake of 
nine or ten Feet high, fixed in 
the Ground, and ſtanding up- 
tight: Round the Foot of it are 
fmall Sticks with ſharp Points: 
This is at the Head of each 
Regiment of Horſe, to 2 
Crimes that do not deſerve 
Death, by putting the Criminal 
with his Foot on one of theſe 
ſmall pointed Sticks, and ty ing 
up his Hand to a Ring above his 
Head, ſo that he neither ſtands 
nor hangs, nor can he ſhift his 
Foot, 'nor change Feet to caſe 
himſelf. nk, figs ac Nee 

Piece of Ordnance, includes alt 
Sorts of great Guns and Mor- 
tars, Battering Pieces are the 
large Guns uſed at Sieges for 
making the Breaches, fuch as the 
24 Pounder and the Culverin ; 
the one carrying 24, and the 
other 181b, Ball. Field Pieces 
are 12 Pounders, Demi Culve- 
rins, 6 Pounders, Sakers, Mi- 
nions, and 3 Pounders, which 
march with the Army, and en- 
camp always behind the ſecond 
Line, but m Day of Battle are 
in the Front. Soldier's Fire- 
lock is likewiſe called his Piece. 

Pike, A Weapon for à Foot 
Loldier, made of a long Staff, 
mall and round, and arm'd ar 


- 


PI 
the End with a ſharp Iron Spear. 
Formerly, in a Company of 
Foot, two Thirds were Mul- 
keteets, and the others Pike - 
men. The Pikes were fourteen 
or ſixteen Feet long. When a 
Battalion was form'd to engage 
Horſe in open Field, the Pikes 
wers ſo ordered, that they might 
face and _ every Way, ta 
cover not only the Muſketeers, . 
but the Colours, Drums, and 
Baggage. Bayonets, or ſhort 
Swords, made to fix to the Muz- 
zles of Maſkets, ſerve now in- 
ſtead of Pikes. SLY 
Half Pike. The Weapon 
carried by an Officer of Foot, 
and differing from a Pike, be- 
cauſe it is but eight or nine Foot 
long, and the Spear is ſmaller 
rr. 

Pile, or Pyramid of Bombs or 
Balls. The way of diſpoſing 
them in Magazines, or the pil- 
ing them up regularly in the 
Courts of the Arſenal, as may 
be ſeen at Woolwich : As ſuppole 
385 Bombs to be made in a Pile, 
the firſt muſt be laid in a Square 
of ten on each Side, Which 
makes 109 in the firlt Bed, and 
let balf a Foot in the Ground; 
to the end, the great Weight 
which comes above them may 
not force them to ſlide out, for 
then the whole Pile falls: The 
ſecond Bed will be eighty one, 
which is nine of a Side, and 
mult be laid on che vacant Space 
which happens between ev 
four Bombs of the firſt Bed 
and the third Bed being eight of 
a Side, is fixty four, laid the ſame 
way, and fo to the Top of the 

12 Pie s 
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Pile; which wilt terminate in 
one Bomb making a Pyramid, 
whoſe Baſis is a Square. 

Pioneers; Such as are com- 
manded in-from the Country, to- 
march along with an Army for 
mending the Ways, for workin 
on Intrenchments and Fortih- 
cations, and for making Ap- 
proaches; but the Soldiers are 
moſt generally employ d in all 
theſe Things. * 

Pivot, A Piece of Iron or 
Braſs rounded at the Point, that 
it may turn eaſily round in a 


Piece, or Socket of Iron or 


Braſs, hollowed to receive it. 
Place. The Word commonly 
ſignifies a Fortreſs, 'or Town 


fortified regularly or irregularly, . h 
my” 75 / mat muſt be ſuch Redoubts raiſed at 


and is often uſed; tho' fre 


vently we ſay it is a ftrong, 


lace, | 
Place of Arms. Thar «hn 
lately taken, is a ſtrong City 
choſer for the chief 2 
of an Army. 25 
Place if Arms in a Garrifon:. 
A large open Spot of Ground, 
either in the Midſt of the City, 
where the great Streets meet, or 
between the Ramparts and the 
Houſes, for the Garriſon to 
rendezyous in, upon any ſudden, 
Alarm, or other Occaſion, In 
Places. regularly fortified, the 
Place of Arms ought to be in the 
Centre, and a Figure like that 
of the Polygon; its Greatneſs 
ought like wife to be proportion 
ed te the Polygon. | 
"Place. of Arms of an Attack, 
or of a Trench. A Foſs with 
x Parapet, or an Epaulment, to 
cover a Body of Horſe or Foot, 


« * 


the Infantry,” which have q 
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where: they may be at their 
Arms to withſtand the Sale 
of the Beſieg' d. The Places 
moſt convenient for making 
Places of Arms, are ſuch as can 
eaſily ſuccour one another, and 
are out of Sight of the Defences 
of the Place beſieged, as Hol. 
lows,. or hollow Ways, eſpe- 
cially if they. croſs one another, 
for their Depth ſerves as a Para- 
pet to cover the Infantry : If 
they 1 not that natural 

epth,. they may ſupply that 
Defect with Gabjons, Sand hg, 
or whatever can binder the Be 
ſiegers from ſeeing into it, If 
there be a Foſs, made round it, 
it is called a Redoubt. In car- 
rying on the Trenches, there 


convenient Diſtances to lodge 


1 = = =- 
Guard of the: Trenches. 
Place of Arms in a Camp. The 


Place choſen atthe Head of the 
Camp, for. the Army. to form 
themſelves in a. Line of Battle, 
for a Review, or the like. 
Place of. drng.;for @ Tray of 
Horſe, dr Company of. Foot, is the 
Place where the Troop or Com- 
pany are aſſembled, _ 
Plan, Greint Phot, or Ils 
gap in Fortification, The 
preſentation ' of the. firſt or 
fundamental Tract of a Work, 
ſhewing the Length of its Lines, 
the Quantity of its Angles, the 
Breadth of the Ditches, Thick- 
neſs of the Rampart and Para- 
pet, and; the Diſtance of one 
art from; another: | So that 2 
Plan repreſents. a Work, ſuch 
as it would appear,. if it were 
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cut equal with the Level of-the 
Horizon, or cut off at the Foun- 
dation. But it marks neither 
the Heights nor Depths of the 
ſeveral Parts of the Works, 
which is properly Profile, and 
which expreſſes only theH cights, 
Breadths, and Depths, without 
taking Notice of the Lengths. 
As Architects, before they lay, 
the Foundation of their Edihce, 
make their Deſign on Paper, by 
which Means they find out their 
Faults ; ſo an Engineer, be- 
fore tracing his Works on the 
Ground, ſhould make Plans of 
his Deſigns upon Paper, to the 
End he may do nothing without 
ſerious Deliberation. Plans are 
very uſeful for Generals or Gor 
vernors, in either attacking or 
defending a Place, in chuſing a 
Camp, determining Attacks, con- 
ducting the Approaches, or in 
examining the Strength and 
Weaknels of a Place; N 
ly ſuch Plans as repreſent a 
Place with the Country about 
it, ſhewing the Rivers, Foun- 
tains, . Marſhes, Ditches, Val- 
leys, Woods, Houſes, Churches, 
and other Particulars,which hap+ 
pen about a Place. ok 
Planks, or Madriers. Pieces 
of Oak very thick and broad. 
tee Madriar, Gt 
Plates, The Priſe Plates, 
ae two Plates of Iron on the 
Cheeks of a Gun Carriage from 
the Cape · quare to the Centre, 
kick the Priſe Bolts goa 
and on Which the Hand Spike 
relts, when it iſles u the 
Breech of ns Nes. re 
Platts are the two Plates on 


they form. the 


D O 
Face of the i 
each Cheek. Train Plates, are 


» done on 


the two Plates on the Cheeks, 
at the Train of the iage : 
Dulidge Plates, are the ſix 
Plates on the Wheel of a Gun 
Carriage, when the Fellows are 


joined togther, and ſerve to 


ſtrengthen the Dulidges. 
_ Platform, in general, is an 
Cannon is placed, ſuch as the 
Mounts on the Middle of the 
Curtins: But it is likewiſe a 
Sort of Baſtion conſtructed on a 
Re · entring Angle, when its two 
Faces make a right Line. Plat- 


form of a Battery, is a Floor of 
Board, 7 


nailed down upon Sleep- 
ers, ſloping a little towards the 
Embrazure, 14 the Yang 8 
run upon, zn to keep the 
Wheeks from, {inking. into the 


Ground. The Slope ſerves to 
Piece, and for. the more eaſy 


running her up..to, her Embra- 
Zuxe. ach, un has generally 
a Platform , for herſelf. \ Sec 
Batter. - 
1 of Maſquetees 
Square of Muſqueteers, 

ſuch as is uled to be drawn, out 
of 2 Battalion of Foot, when 
8 Hollow Square 
to ſtrengthen the Angles, The 
Grenadiers are generally thus 
Pelton is the. French 

ord, only the vulgar Corrup- 
tion has brought it to be pro- 


nounced Platoon, 


_ Poniard, a Sort of ſhort Sword 
uſed in Spain and Italy. 
Paint-blank of a Gun. The 


Diſtance ſhe throws a Ball in a 


ſup- 
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ſuppoſed direct Line; the Gun 
being laid at no Elevation, but 
levelled parallel to the Horizon. 
I ſay, ſuppoſed direct Line, be- 
cauſe it is certain, and eaſily 
proved, that a Pall cannot fly 
any Part of its Range in a right 


Line; but the ſwifter it flies, the 


nearer it approaches to a right 
Line; or the leſs crooked its 
Range. The Point-blank of any 
common large Cannon is not a- 
bove 180 Paces. | 

Polygon, A Figure of more 
than Tour Sides, and is cither 

ular or irregular, exterior or 
—— Allo the Figure or 
Spot of Ground that is to be, or 
is — * St 

Po regular. igure 
wh 2 $iderareequal: 
It has an Angle of the Centre, 
and an Angle of the +98 
The Centre of a regular Polygon 
is the Centre of a Circle, which 
circumſcribes the Polygon, that is, 
whoſe Circumference paſſes thro* 
all the Angles of the Figure. 

Irregular Pelygon, Whoſe 
Sides and Anglcs are unequal. 

Exterior Polygon. The Lines 
drawn touching the Points of 
the Flank Angles, when a Place 
is fortified inwards; or the Out 
Lines of all the Works, drawn 
from one outmoſt Angle to ano- 
ther quite about. 

Interior Polygon. To fortify 
outwards, which makes the An- 
gles of the Polygon to be the 
Angles of the Gorge, ſo that 
the whole Baſtion is without the 
Polygon. The main Body of the 
Work, or Town, excluding the 


Outwonks, 
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Pont de Jonc. See Bridge. © 

Ponton. A Boat of Lattin, or 
Tin, about 8 Yards long andtuo 
eter Bk _ of it is 2 

n uare, having a 
Ring at each Ons It 1 151 
upon a Carriage when the Army 
marches, and by 5 Horſes, 
Each Boat has an Anchor and 
Cable, and Bavlks and Cheſts 
belonging to it. The Baulks 
are about 5 or 6 Inches ſquare, 
and about 7 Yards longs. The 
Cheſts, or Boards aT 
by Wogden Bars, about à Vard 
broad, and 4 Yards long. When 
there is Occaſion for uſing theſe 
Boats, they are ſlipped into the 
Water, and placed about two 
Yards aſunder, each faſtened 
with an Anchor, having beſides 
a ſtrong Rope, which runs 
through the Rings, and is faſt- 
ened on each Sie of the River 
to à Tree, or a Stake made 
very faſt in the Ground. The 
Baulks are laid croſs the Boats, 


at ſome Diſtance from one ano- 


ther, and the Cheſts upon them 
joined cloſe ; which makes a 
Bridge in a very ſhort Time ſor 


Horſe, Foot, or Artillery to 


march over. _ | 
Pont Volant. See Bridge. 

Pot Fre. A Compoſition 
of Meal Powder, Sulphur, and 
Saltpetre, ram'd into a Caſe of 
Paper, but not very hard. It 
is about 9 or 10 Inches long, 
and is uſed to fire Guns or Mor- 
tars inſtead of a Match; but 
then it is cut into Pieces of a- 
bout an Inch long, and put in 2 
Lintſtock, or cleft Stick. | 


Pit. 
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Pot. Any Spot of Ground, 


whether fortify'd or not, which 
3s capable of lodging Soldiers. 
$9 we ſay, *To gain aPoſt with 
Sword in Hand'; To relieve 
the Poſts', that is, the Guards 
of the Poſts. * 
Poſt of Honour. The Advance 
Guard is a Poſt of Honour : 
"The Right of the two Lines # 
the Poſt of Honour, and is al- 
ays given to the eldeſt i. 
2 The Left is ops 
Poſt, and is given to the next 
eldeſt, and ſo on; the Centre of 
the Lines being the Poſt the leaſt 
honourable, and is given to the 


- youngeſt Regiments. 


Advanced Poſt, A Spot of 
Ground ſeized by a Party to ſe- 
cure their Front, and cover the 
Poſts behind them. , 1 
Poſern. A ſmall Door in 
the Flank of a Baſtion, or other 
part of a Garriſon, to march ih 
and out unperceived by the E 
nemy, either to relieve the 
Works, or to make Sallies, 
Pouch. A Grenadier's Pouch, 
is a Square Caſe or Bag of Lea- 
ther, witha Flap over it, hang- 
ing in a Strap of about two In- 
ches broad, over the left Shoul- 
der, in which he carries his Gre- 


Sulphur, Salt 


_ 

 Paayder, A Compoſitian of 
e, and Char- 
coal Duſt. The Sulphur and 


Saltpetre makes the Crack. 
Pounder, A 24 Pounder is a 
Gun carrying a Ball of 24 lb. 


Its Diameter is fix Inches, the 


Length is from ten to twelve 
Foot. And ſo of the reſt. Sze 


Cannon and Bullet. 


Prieſt's Cap. Vide Bonnet a 
Prefire. Fr 


roclamation, Vige Ban, 
Provifions. Are all Sorts of 


Food for the Army. 


Profile, Engineers, to 
ſent the Heights, Depths, and 
Thickneſs of a Work, with the 
Depth and Breadth of the Foſ- 
ſees, &c, do it by Profile or 
Orthography, which ſyppoſes 
the Work to be cyt perpendi- 
cularly from Top to Bottom. 
See Orthographical Section. 

Propefi Marſhal. An Officer 
appointed to ſeize and ſecure 
Deſerters, and all other Crimi- 
nals, and to ſet Rates on Pro- 
viſions in the Army. He has a 
Lieutenant, and a Clerk, and a 
Troop of Provoſts, or Marſhal's 
Men on Horſeback ; as alſoap 
Econo... oo: | 


Circle. An Inſtrument of 
Braſs or Wood, uſed by Gun- 
ners, in pointing Guns to an 
Object, and by Bombardiers in 
elevating their Mortars: It js 


QUadrant, or Qaarter f a 


made of two Pieces of Wood, or 
Braſs, join'd at right Angles, 
one of which is longer than the 
other, that it may enter the 
Muzzle of the Piece. They 


are joined by a Quarter of a 
F 


"Zircte, which is divided into 
ninet/ Degrees, the Centre of 
wank is where the two Pieces 

, from whence there hangs 
'S Thread with a Plummet, 
which marks the different Ele- 
vations of Pieces, and theGreat- 
neſs of the Angles. The Way 
of u it, is by the 


putting 
Tongeſt Side into the Muzzle of 
the Piece; whenthePlummet falls 
T. icularly, and marks the 
Angle on the Quadrant. When 
the Gun or Mortar is elevated 
to the Degree deſir'd, it is kept 
there by "Tons of Wood put 
under the Breech of a Gun, or 
4p mr the Bracket-Bolts of L 
o Quadrat, or Square a Piece. 
Is to ſee whether it is —_— pb 
ced, and well pois'd, 
Carriages and Wheels, 
Quarter. Signifies the | 
of Mens Loves and giving g — 
Treatment to Enemies oy 
in' d. So we fay, * =P 
.onquerors offer d good 
ters, The Enemy ask'd * 
ter', We gave no Quarter 
4 Juarter. Signifies not on- 
y the Ground a Body of Men 
— on, but the Troops 
themſelves, Therefore we lay, 
To beat u the 
Quarters', ach a — is 
well bort d. 
Quarter of an Afſimbly. The 
placę where Troops meet to 
"march in a Body, and is a Place 
of Rendezvous, 
Quarter at a Sicrge, The En- 
ment upon one of the prin- 
-cipal Paſſages | round about a 
Place beſieged, to prevent Re- 


The 


Enemy % 


lief and Convoys : When it is 
commanded by the General; it 


is called the Head Quarter. of FY 


When - the Camp ts 


mark'd out about a Place be. 
fieged, then the Quarters are 


ſaid tp be diſpoſed : When 
Detachments are made fro. s 


Quarter for Convoys, &c. ſuch 


a r is ſaid to be weak. 
en'd 

The Head Quartert, where 
the General of an 
has his Quarters, is gen 
near the Centre of the : 
uarters of the Generals 
of Horſe, are in the Village; 
that happen between the Right 

Left Wings. The Generals 

of Foot are often in the ſameVi- 
lage with the General in chief, 

Quarter entrench d. A Place 
fortified with a Ditch and Para- 
pet, to ſecure a Body of Troops. 

Winter Quarters, Sometimes 
is taken for the e * 
between two C but 
more generally for the Place or 
Places where 'Troops are lodg'd 
during the Winter, So we fay, 
* The Army is marchin 


ing nth intq 
Winter Quarters', The 


Quarters are ſettled, * Then: 
ter Quarters will de but ſhort'. 
Quarters of Refreſhment. The 
Place, or Places, where Troops 
that have been much harraſs'd 
are put in to recover themſelves, 


during ſome Time of the Sum- 


mer, or Seaſon for the Cam- 
aign. This is often done in 
2 Countries during the violent 
Heats. 
Quarter Ma ſter. An Office 
whoſe principal Buſineſs hk 
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look after the ' Quarters of the 
Soldiers. There /is)a\Quarter- 
maſter- General of the Army. 
Every Regiment of Foot has a 
Quarter- maſter, and-zvery Troop 
of Horſe one. ug 2225 2, 
i Quarter Maſter off Horſe. A 


QA 
of Foot and Horſe to meet him 
next Morning, with whom be 
marches to the next Camp, 
where. being come, and having 
viewed the Ground, he marks 
outito the Quarter Maſters the 
Ground allowed each Regiment 


ed by fox their Camp. He chuſes the 


Warrant Officer, appointed 
the Colonel. He takes up the 
Ground for the Troop, and di- 
vides it, in allotting ſo much for 
each Tent. He receives the 


Head Quarters, and appoints 
the Villages for the General 

fficers of the Army, where 
they ſhall quarter. He appoints 


Orders, keeps a Liſt of the a proper Place for the Encamp- 
Troop, viſits the Stables, and ment of the Train of Artillery. 
dakes care of the Arms. He He carries theArmy a forraging, 


marches in the Rear of the 
Troop, but in Camp his Tent 
is pitch d in the Front. In 
Winter Quarters he receives and 


liſtributes the Forrage to the 


Troop. : 4 

Quarter Mafler f Foot. An 
.Qficer who- takes care of en- 
camping the Regiment. He at- 
tends the Quarter Maſter Ge- 
neral upon à March, to know 
where the Ground is for the 
Regiment, which lie divides a- 
mong the Companies, | 

Quarter Maſter General, A 


| confiderable Officer in an Army, 


who ought to be a Man of great 
Judgment and Experience, and 
to underſtand Geography; for 
lince his Province is to mar 
Marches and Rucampments of 
an Army, he ſhould know the 
Rivers, Plains, Marſhes, Woods, 
Mountains, Paſſages, -Defiles, 


Dc. even tothe ſmalleſt Brook. 


The Evening before à March, 
be receives the Orders and Route 
from the General, and appoints 
+ Place for the QMarzer Maſters 


and pane the Covering+Party, 
for their Security, at all the. Pal- 
ſes round, them, and ait in di- 
ſtributing the Winter Quarters 
to the Army. W 
. Ryarter Mheeling of a Body of 


Men, is turning the Front where 
the Flank, was: which is done 


to the Right by the Manonthe 


Right Angle keeping hisGround 
an 


facing about while the, reft 


wheel, | 
| . Yronde, or Sewallew)s 
Tail, A detach'd, or Outwork, 


whoſe Sides open towards the 


Head, or Cawpaign, and draw 
cloſer or narrower towards the 
Gorge. There are ſingle and 
double Tenailles, and Horn- 


k the works, call d by, this Name of 


Rugques d Yronde, or Sewallow's 
Tazls, for this ſole Reaſon, be- 
cauſe their Sides, inſtead of be- 
ing parallel, open towards. the 
Head, and grow narrow at the 
Gorge. When theſe Works are 
caſt up before the Front of a 
Place, they have this Fault, that 
they not ſufficiently cover 
the Flanks of the oppoſite Bac 
— tions 
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eons ; but, beſides that Engl- 


neers ſometimes muſt work ac- 
cording to the Ground and Situ- 
ation, they have this Advan- 
tage, that they are extraordina- 
ry well flank'd by the Place, 
which diſcovers all the Len 
of their Sides the better. 
Tenaille. 


Quit your Arms. A Word of 


R A 
Command in the Foot, when 
they lay down their Arms, at 
which they ſtand up, till they 


are ordered to the Right about, 


when -march clear off their 
Arms and diſperſe : But upon 
the Beat of Drum they run to 


their Arms with a Huzza, hay. 


ing their Swords drawn, and the 
Point-upward.. | 


R. 


'R Abaneti The ſmalleſt Piece 
of Cannon but one, be- 
tween a Falconet and a Baſe, 


being one Inch and four Eighths 


Diameter in the Bore,. five Feet 
ſix Inches long, 300 1b: Weight, 
takes a C 


eter, and eight Ounces Weight. 


The Point-blank Shot of the 


Piece is 70 Paces. 


To Raiſe a Siege. To give 


over the Attack of a Place, and 


to quit the Works thrown up a- 


gainſt it, and the Poſts taken 


about it. If there be no Cauſe 
to fear a Sally from the Place, 
then the Siege may be raiſed in 
the Day time, by ſending away 


ſirſt the Sick and Wounded, the 


Baggage, the Sutlers, bro- 
ken Cannon and Mortars, and 
if poſſible,. all the Inſtruments 
which have been uſed in the 
Siege. The Artillery and Am- 
munition may follow, and a 
Arong Rear-Guard muſt face the 
Beſiegers, in caſe they ſhould 
offer to charge the Rear, But 


- If there be any Fear of an Ene- 


e of fix Ounces of 
Powder, and carries a Shot one 
Inch and three Eighths Diam- 


my in Front, this Order muſfl be 
alter'd according to the Prudence 
of the General, and as the Na- 
ture of the Country will allow. 

To raiſe a Plan of a Fortreſi. 
The meaſuring with Cords, and 
Geometrical Inſtruments, the 
Length of the Lines, and the 
Capacity of the Angles, that by 
knowing the Length, Breadth, 
and Thickneſs of all the diffe- 
rent Parts of a Fortification, it 
may be repreſented in ſmall up- 
on Paper, ſo as to know the Ad- 
vantages and Diſadvantages of 


It, 

Rampart, Some will call it 
Rampire, but improperly. The 
great maſly Bank of Earth rais'd 
about a Place to reſiſt the Ene- 
my's great Shot, and cover the 
Buildings, On it is raiſed'a 
Parapet towards the Campaigt. 
It is not to be above three Fa- 


thom high, and ten or twelve 


in Thickneſs, unleſs-more Earth 
be taken out of the Ditch than 


can be otherwiſe beſtowed. The 


Rampart of Half Moons is the 


better for being low, that the 


Muskets-of the * 


* — —_ —_ —— — hg 


W 
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the better reach the Bottom of 


the Ditch; but it muſt be ſo high 
as not to mg ne by — 
Covert Way. 0 

to be oped on both — 
is, the Maſs of Earth which com- 
poſes the Rampart, ought to be 


larger at Bottom than at Top, 


more or leſs, according to the 
Nature of the Earth: It ought 
to be broad enough to allow the 
marching of Waggons and Can - 
non, the Parapet which 
is raiſed on it. As the Earth 
which makes the Rampart, is 
taken from the Outſide of it, 
becauſe then the Rampart. and 


' Foſs are made at the ſame Time, 


it follows, that their Propor- 
tions depend on one another; for 
ſince the Rampart is made of a 
certain Bigneſs, the Foſs muſt 
be dug enough to afford 
Earth for the Rampart, the Pa- 
rapet, and the Ef) . 

Randezwous.. The Place where 
Troops are to aſſemble. See 
Rendezvou 
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. Ranforce Ring of a Gun. That 
which is next before the Touch- 
hole, between it and the Trun- 
nions. See Reinforc'd. 

Rank, The Order or ſtreight 
Line mage ;by the Soldiers of a 
Battalion ar Squadron, drawn 
up Side by Side. This Order 
was eſtabliſh's far the Marches, 
and for regulating the different 
Bodies of Troops and. Officers 
which compoſe an Army or a 

ion. 

Doubling of the Ranks, is the 


putting of two Ranks into one. 


Ration. A Portion of Am- 
munition, Bread, or Forrage, 
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diftributed to every Man in tha 


Army. | A. Foot Soldier receives 
a Ration of Bread, which is a: 
Pound and a half for each Day: 


and a Trooper a Ration of Bread, 


and another of Forragee. 
 Ravelims, Works raiſed on 
the Counterſcarp before the 


Curtin of a Place, and which 


ſerve to cover the Gates of a 
Town and the Bridges. They 
conſiſt of two Faces forming a 
Saliant Angle, and are defended . 
by the Faces of the neighbouring 
Baſtions. The Half Moons, 
which cover. the Points of the 
Baſtions, have their Defences 
from the Ravelins. They are 
the moſt in uſe of all Outworka, 
and are by the Soldiers called 
Half Moons. They ought to. 
mg than the Works of the 
P that may be under 
the Fire of fn ir caſe 
the Enemy ſhould endeavour to 
lodge themſelves there, Their. 
Parapets, as thoſe of all Out- 


works, ought to be Cannon 


Proof; that is to ſay, about 18. 
Foot thick. Their Ramparts, 
ought to be the half or third of 


one of the Flanks of the Place, 
and the Breadth of their Moats 


half the Breadth of the Moat of 
the- Place. 
Razant, Line of Defence 
Razant, Vide Line. | 
Rear, In general is the Hind- 
moſt part of a Battalion or Ar- 

my, or the Ground behind it. 
Rear, or Rear Guard, The 
laſt of the three Lines of an Ar- 
my drawn up in Battalia, where - 
of the firſt is the Van, or Van 
Guard, the ſecond the Main 
m 2 Body, 
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Body, and the laſt the Near 
Guard, or, by another Name, 
the Corps de Reſerve, or Body 


of Reſerve. The old Grand 


Guards of the Camp, are al- 


ways the Rear Guard of the Ar- 


my, and are to ſee that every 
thing comes ſafe up to che new 


hindmoſt Ranks of the 'Batta- 


lion, when it is drawn up' ſix 
— Lint of an Army encamptd, 


or ſecond Line, is always 4 or 
coo Yards diſtant from the firſt 


Line, which is likewiſe called 
the Front Line. Theſe two 
Lines run parallel, and have 
ſdmetimes a third, which is cal- 


led a Reſerve. 


Near Rank, is the laſt Rank 


of a Battalion, when drawn up. 


* Recoil of Cannon, The Mo- 
tion or Run it takes backwards 
when fir'd, caus'd by the Force 
of the Fire, which, when the 


Piece is diſcharged, ſeeking 
every Way to fly out, drives the 


Gun back, and the Powder and 
Ball forwards. Guns whoſe' 


Vents are alittle forwards m the 
Chace, uſually recoil moſt, A 
Cannon genetally recoils ten or 


twelve Feet, to leſſen which, the 


Fatform of the Batteries is com- 


monly made to incline, or ſtoop 


z little towards the Embrazures. 
' Reervits, New Men rais'd 


to ſupply the Places of ſuch as 


Have loſt their Lives in the Ser- 
vice, or are render'd unſervice- 
able by Age or Wounds. Re- 
ttuit-Horſes are the Horſes 


pought up for compleating the 
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Regiments of Horſe or Dragoony 
every Year, © A 

Rectangls. Set Angle. 
KReadant, or Indented Works, are 
— Faces that form ſaliy. 
ing and ret entring Angles flank. 
ing one — gene- 
y uſed on the Sides of 7 


: | | River; which runs through 3 
tar Half Files, The three | | 


Garriſon Town. They were 
uſed before Baſtions — a 
are by ſome thought! preferable 
bs — The Fhrapet of the 
overt Way is generally earryd 
on in this Manner. 2 
Reabicbr. A ſmall ſquare Fort, 
to ſerve for a detack'd Corp de 
Garde. They are uſed to ſecurs 
the Eines of Circumvallation 
and Contravallation; and the 
Approaches. They are alf 
made ſometimes upon” every 
Traverſe of the Trenches, to 
defend the Workmen againſt the 
Sallies of the Beſieged. They 
are often uſed before firon 
Towns, at Musket Shot Dil- 
tance, and cover the Sallies of 
the Garriſon. Theſe Redonbrr 
are ſometimes grester, and 
ſometimes leſs; but their Para- 
per, not being to reſiſt Cannon, 
only eight or nine Feet thick, 
with two or three Footbanks, 
and the Diteh about the fame 
Breadrh and Depth. TheLength 
of their Sides may be from ten 
to twenty Fathom, They are 
likewiſe called Places of Arms. 
Reduce & Place, To oblige 
the Governor to ſurrender it to 
the Eeſiegers by Capitulation. 
' Reduit, Cafile, or Don-jon. A 
Place more particularly en- 
trench'd, and ſeparated from — 
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ret by a Foſs. There is gene- 
owe each of them a- high 
Tower, from whence the Con» 
try round the Place may be diff. 
covered.” b. . I 124 5 
' Reform. To reform, is to re- 
duce a Body of „ by either 
dibanding the whole, or only 
breaking 4 Part, and retaining 
the reſt; or ſometimes by in- 
corporating them into other Re- 
giments. ; = 

Roform'd Officer. One whoſe 
Troop or Company is broke, 
and he continued in whole or 
half Pay, doing Duty in the 
Regiment. He preſerves” his 
Right of Seniority, and continues 
in the Way of Preferment. 
| Reginient, A Body of ſeveral 
Troops of Horſe, or Companies 
of Foot, and eommanded by a 


Colonel, Lieutenant Colonel, 


and Major. Independent Com- 


panies belong to no Regiment. 
The Number of Troops, or 


Companies, that are to form à 


Regiment, has never been aſcer- 
tain'd, no more than the Num- 
ber of Men that are to ſorm a 
Troop or Company; For there 
are Regiments of Horſe of 300 


Men, and ſome in Germany of 


2909, - 80 there are Regiments 
of Foot of 12 or 13 Compathies; 
which may make 7 or 800 Men; 
and the Regiment of Picardy in 
France conſitts of 1 20Companies, 
waich, at 30 in a Company, 2 
mount to 6000 Men. In England 
our Regiments are generally from 
10 to 13 Companies, one of 


Which is always Grenadiers. Re- 


iments of Horſe are moſt com- 
monly ix Troops, but ſome of 
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them nine: Bazgoon Reoimentiare 
enerally in Time of War eight 
Fro „and in Time of Peace 
but ſix. Each Regiment has 4 
Chaplain, and'a Surgeon; . 
Regular Attaches, Such as are 
made im form, that is, by Regw- 
tas Approaches. _ 
Reinforced Ning of 4 Gun. 
That next the Truxions, between 
them and the Vent. The rein- 
forced Part of a Gan, ' from 
the Baſo Ring to the Reinforeed 
Ring, being much thicker of 
Metal than any other Part oF 
the Fiece, becauſe of the Force 
of the Powder, © 
Reinforctinant to an Army. An 
Addition of freſh Troops to 
ſtreugthen an Army, and to en- 
able them to go on with an 
Enterpriae. 
Nelait. See Foreland. 
Relieve. To relieve the Guard, 
is to put freſt Men the 
Guard. To relieve the Trmmches, 
is to-relieve the Guard of the 
Trenches, by ſending off thoſe 
who have been there upon Duty 
- Remount, To remount the Ca- 
valry or Dragoons, is to furniſh 
them with Horſes in the room 
of thoſe which have been either 


Killed or diſabled. : 
Keſerve, or Corps de Reſerve.” 
A Body of Troops ſometimes 
drawn out* of the Army, and 
encamped by "themſelves in 
a Line behind the other twa_ 
Lines. See Camp, Line of Bat- 
tle, Rear Guard. 

NReudex ons. A Place ap- 
pointed by the General, where 
all the Troops, which com 
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an Army, are to aſſemble at a 
Day pzefixed. 

ttirade, A Trench, with a 
Parapet. But Retirade, or Cou- 
pure, is moſt ordinarily taken for 
z Retrenchment formed by the 
two Faces of a Re-entring An- 
gle in the Body of a Place, af- 
der the firſt Defence ruined, 
and the Befieged are obliged to 
abandon the Head of the Work, 
without quitting it entirely: 
Therefore, while ſome are mak - 
mg Head to the Enemy, others 
ought to be buſy in making the 
Retirade, which is only a ſimple 


Barricade or Retrenchment 
thrown up in haſte, with a Sort 
of Foſs before, It depends 


upon the Knowledge of the En- 
gincer to direct, and the Honour 
of the Officers and Soldiers to 
work at ſuch a Time, ſince they 
do it for the Defence of their 
Liberty; and no Offices ought 
to think it below him to 
Faſcines, Gabions, Barrels, or 
to throw up the Earth to cover 
imſelf. The Retirade ought to 
de raiſed as high as poſſible; 
and ſome Fourneaux or Fou- 
gades mage under it, to blow 
up the Enemies Lodgments. 
Retreat, or Tat-too. A Beat 


of the Drum in the — at 
the 


the firing of a Piece, call 

Warning Piece, at which the 
Drum Major, with all the Drums 
of the Battalion, except ſuch 
as are upon Duty, beats round 
the Regiment: The Drums of 
the Quarter Guards, of the Ge- 
reral's Guard, and all other 
Small Guards, do likewiſe beat, 
$he Trumpets at the ſame Time 
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ſounding at the Head of ther 
reſpective Troops. This is to 
warn the Soldiers to forbeax 
firing, and the Centries to Chal- 
lenge till Break of Day, that 
the _—_ is beat. The Re. 
treat is likewiſe called Setting. 
the Watch, 1 

Retrenehment: Any Work 
raiſed to cover a Poſt, and for- 
tify it againſt an Enemy, ſuch 
as Faſcines loaded with Earth, 
Sand „and generally all 
Things can cover the Men, 
and ſtop the Enemy. But it is 
more particularly applicable to 
a Foſs bordered with a Parapet; 
and a Poſt fortified thus, is 
called a Pe retrenched, or frog 
Pet. Retrenchments are either 
general or particular, 

General Retrenchments, are 
new Fortifications made in 3 
Place beſieged, to cover the 
Defendants, when the Enemy 
become Maſters of a Lodg- 
ment on the Fortification, that 
they may be in a Condition of 
diſputing the Ground Inch by 
Inch, and of putting a Stop to 
the Fnemy's Progreſs, in Ex- 
wy of Relief. As, if the 

ieged attack a Tenaille of 
the Place which they judge the 
weakeſt, either by its being ill 
flanked, or being | 
by ſome neighbouring Ground ; 
then the Beſiegers make a great 
Retrenchment, incloſing all that 
Part which they judge in moſt 
Danger. Theſe ought to be 
fortified with Baſtions and Demi 
Baſtions, with a good Foſs, and 
ſhould be higher than 2 
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ive the Beſiegers great Frou- 
le in covering themſelves; 
they ought likewiſe to be coun- 


Particular Retrenchments, are 
ſuch as are made in the Baſtions, 
when the Enemy are Maſters of 
the Breach. They can never 
be made but in full Baſtions, for 
in empty or hollow Baſtions 
there can be made only Reti- 
radu. Theſe particular Re- 
trenchments are made ſeveral 
Ways, according to the Time 
they have to cover themſelves: 
Sometimes they are made be- 
fore-hand, which is certainly 
the beſt; and a Retrenchment 
made before-hand requires no 
more Men for its Defence, than 
if it were not made, becauſe 
they never defend it till the 
principal Work be loſt. The 
Parapets of ſuch Retrenchments 
ought tobe 5 or 6 Feet thick, 

five Feet high, with a iy 
deep Foſs, from whence ought 
to run out ſmall Fougades and 
Countermines. 


Returns of the Trench, The 
feveral Bendings and oblique 
Lines of the Trenches, drawn 
m ſome Meaſure parallel to the 
Sides of the Place attack'd, to 
prevent being enfiladed, or hav- 
ing the Enemy's Shot ſcour 
along the Length of the Line. 
Theſe Returns make a great 
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Diſtance between the Tall ant 

the Head of the Trenehes, 

which are but at a ſmall Di- 

ſtance going the trait Way. 
— 


When the Head is attack d by 


any Sally, the Volunteers and 


Braves among the Beſiegers leap 


over the Line, and run out of 


Shelter to repulſe the Sally, and 
cut off the Enemy's Retreat. 

Reveilk, '- A Beat of the 
Drum about Break of Day, t& 
advertiſe the Army that it is 
DFO and that the Centries 

challenging. 

Reverſe, fignifies on the Back, 
or bag go ſay, © Re- 
verſe View, 4 Reverſe com- 
manding Ground, a Reverſe 
Battery, Sc. 

Review. The drawing out 
all, or Part of the Army in Line 
of Battle, to be viewed by the 
General in Chief, or other great 
Officer, that he may know the 
Condition of the Troops. 

Rhinland Rod. A Meaſure of 
two Fathom, or 12 Feet, uſed 
by the Dutch Engineers. 

Rhomb, or Lozange. A ſquare 
Figure that has the four Sides 
equal, but not the A 
whereof - two ar2 obtuſe, and 
two acute. It is what we vu 
garly call Diamond-cut, like the 
Glaſs of old Windows, 
Rhomboide, A ſour ſided Fi- 
re, whoſe Angles and oppo- 
te Sides are equal, but all its 
four Sides are not equal. 

Rideaw, A ſmall riſingG round 
or Eminence, commanding ' a 
Plain, which is ſometimes near 


parallel to the Works of a 


Place, 


Tlace. It is a great Diladyan- 
tage to have Rideaus near a For- 
tihcation, eſpecially when they 
hoot from far, and terminate 


on the-Counterſcarp z for they 
not I Place, 
-but likewiſe ' facilitate the Ene- 
my's Approaches. It is proper- 
y ſo called, beeauſe Rideau in 
rench is a Cuxtin draum by 
Nature to hide Men from the 
Town. 1910 oda 
Ridsau, is likewiſe a Trench; 
covered with Earth, in Form 
of a Parapet to cover the Sol- 


Roll, Muſter Roll. A Scroll 
of Parchment, which each Cap- 
tain gives the Mufter\Maſter, on 
which are writ the Names of the 
Soldiers of his Company. 

To rall in Duty, is when Offi- 
.eers of the {ame Rank take their 
Turns upon, Duty, as Captains 
with Captains, and Bubalterns 
with Subalterns, and command 
according to the Seniority of 
their Commiſſions. | 

Rollers, Round Pieces of 
Mood of about 9 Inches Diame- 
ter, and four Foot long, which 
ſerve in moving Mortars from 
one Place to another, when it 
is near, by raiſing the fore Part 
of the Bed ſo high, that one of 
theſe Rollers may be laid under 
it; then puſhing the Bed for- 
wards, and laying another in 
its Way, and another before 
that, and ſo on: Thus the Mor- 
tar is with little Trouble brought 
to another Place. 

Naund. A Night Watch com- 
manded by an Officer, who goes 
Found the Rampart of a Garri- 
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ſon, to [liſten if Thing 
Alirring without de Moe 
to ſee that the Centries be dil. 
gent 17 their Duty, and that 
every 1 Ang be in order. In 
ſtrict Garriſons, the Rewng; fo 
every Quarter of an Hour, that 
the Rampart may {jill he fur. 
niſhed. The Centries ought te 
Shallenge at a Diſtancg, and ate 
to reſt, their Arms as the Run/ 
Paſſes, letting no Man come 
near them. When the. Nau js 
near the Corps de (Garde, the 
Centry calls aloud, e cam 
there When it is anſwered, The 
Round; he ſays, Stand, and 
calls for the C of the 
Guard, who, drawing his Sword, 
calls, Ibo comes -there? und is 
anſwered, The Round, Then, 
Let him . who has the Word ad. 
wance. 'Fhe, Corpoxal -reeeives 
the Word with his Sword drawn, 
and pointed, at the Heart of hin 
who gives it. When the Major 
goes the Raund, the Officers of 
the Guard receive him with two 
\Muſqueteers, and;give him the 
Word only once, Which is ben 
he goes his Round Major. When 
the Governor goes his Round, 


the Officers draw out the Guard 


without Arms, and ſend four 
Muſqueteers to receive him at 
ten Paces Diſtance, and give 
him the Word as often as be 
pleaſes to demand it. All other 
ounds, without Exception, are 
obliged to give the · Word to the 
Corporal, of the Guard. 

To Run the Gauntlet, A Pu- 
niſhment for conſiderable Of- 
fences, When a Soldier is ſep- 
tenced to Ran the Gauntlet, the 
e Regiment 
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Regiment is drawm ont, and 


make a Lane, each Soldier hav- 


ing a Switch in his Hand, The 


Cruninal's Shoulders and Back are 


naked, and as he runs along, 


every one has a Stroke at him. 
While he runs, the Drums beat 
at each End of the Lane, Seme- 


times he runs three times, ſome- 


Ae a Terre, Vide Canvas Bags. 

Safe Guard. A Protection 
which the Prince, or his Gene- 
ral, gives to ſome of the Ene- 
my's Country, to ſecure them 
from being ravag d by bis Men, 
or quartered upon, Soldiers 


left in ſuch Places, to ſecure 


them againſt their own Men, 
are called Safe Guards. | x 
Saler, the loweſt Sort. A 


Cannon three Inches and four 
Eighths Diameter in the Bore, - 


eight Feet long, 1400 Weight: 
Its Charge of Powder is three 


Found fix Ounces, and it carries 
a Bullet three Inches and two 
Eighths Diameter, and four 
Pounds twelve Ounces Weight. 
— Shot of it 150 


Sater, ordinary. A Gun three 
Inches, fix Eighths Diameter in 
the Bore, nine Feet long, 1500 
Weight; takes Alb. for its 


Charge of Powder, and carries 


2 Bullet three Inches and four 
Eighths Diameter, and ſix Pounds 
— 2 Its point - blank Shot 
160 Paces. 


Saker of the Size, Four 


Charge 
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times five; and ſometimes ſeven 


times, according to the Nature 


of the Offence. If it be in- 
tended to make the Puniſhment 


rigorous, the Officers have a 
watchtul Eye to 11 


Men do not fayont the GCrimi-- 


ſume ſo to do. 2 92 


1 
, . - 
S 
* 
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ten Feet long, 1 Weight, its 

; 5lb. TRIES the 
Diameter of its Shot 3 Inches 
and fix Eighths, the Weight of it 
ſeven Pounds five Qunces, the 
point blank Shot of the Hiece 
163 Paces. They are all very 


good Field Pieces. 


ASalhy, in French, Sortie. The 
iſſuing out of the Beſieged from 
their Works, and falling upon 
the Befiegers to cut them aff, 
and deſtroy their Works; as 
they often do in ſucceſsful Sal- 
hes, killing many Men, deftroy- 
ing the Trenches and. Batteries, 
and nailing the Cannon. We 
ſay, To make a Sally", To 
repulſe a Sally, To cut off a 
Sally”, that is, to get between 
them that made it and Home. 
When a Place beſieged is weak 
in Men, they make ſew Sal- 
lies; but when the Garriſon is 
ſtrong, and the Inhabitants nu- 
merous, the Governor ought 
to diſturb the Enemy by Sallies, 
which ought to be as frequent as 
poſſihle. Thoſe who make 
the Sally, are to be arm d with 
ſhort Arms, and are to have 


n and 
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"and Pioneers, to deſtroy and 
level the Enemy's Works. 

To Salute a Prince, or Perſon 
of extraordinary Quality, at his 
coming into a Garrifon, is the 
firing of the Cannon round the 
Place. On leſs Oecaſions, the 

ſmall Arms of a particular Corps 
_ ſalute, Likewiſe in the 
Field, when a Regiment is to be 
viewed by a King or his Gene- 
ral, the Drums beat a March as 
he approaches, and the Officers 
ſalute dne after another as he 
paſſes by, ſtepping back with the 
right Foot and Hand, and bow. 


ing the Spears of their Half 


Pikes to the Ground, and after- 


wards recovering them gently, - 


and bringing up the Foot and 
Hand, and planting them. As 
ſoon as they have ſaluted, they 
are to pull off their Hats with- 
out bowing, but ſtanding up- 
right. 


Colours near the Ground di- 
rectly before them at one Mo- 
tion, and having taken them up 
again gently, lift their Hats. If 
it be a Review of the Army, 
22 Battalion is to ſalute with 
Muſquets and Bayonets charged. 
We call any of theſe Actions 4 
Salute. 

Sand Bags. 
about a cubical Foot of Earth, 
uſed for raiſing Parapets in 
HFaſte. See Canvas Bags. 

Sap, or Sappe. A Trench dug 


* gradually deep under the Earth, 


to paſs under the Glacis, and 
open a Way to come under Co- 
ver to the Paſſage of the Moat. 
After they have overcome all. 


The Enfigns ſalute all 
together, bringing down their 


Bags containing 
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the Obſtacles which the Fe. 


ſieged have oppoſed to hinder 
the Advancement of their Ay 
proaches, and that notwith- 
ſtanding their frequent Sallie, 
they areat laſt got near the Foot 
of the Glacis, the Trench is 
carried directly forwards, the 
Workmen covering themſelves 
the beſt Way they can, with 
Blinds, Woolpacks, Sand Bags, 
or Mantelets upon Wheels, 
When they are got to the Foot 
of the Glacis, they make Epaul- 
ments or Traverſes on each Side 


to lodge a good Body of Men. 


The Sap is made five or fix Fa. 
thom from the Saliant Angle of 
the Glacis, where the Men are 
only cover'd ſideways; where- 
fore they lay Planks over Head, 
with Hurdles and Earth above 
them. * Having by this Means 
obliged the Enemy to quit the 
Covert Way, the Pioneers, with 
Mantelets, Woolpacks, or Sand 
Bags, make immediately a Lody- 
ment, covering themſelves the 
moſt advantageouſly they can 
from the Fire of the oppoſite 
Baſtion. Formerly this Word 
Sappe ſignified a Hole dug under 
a Building, in order to over- 
throw it. When a Covert Way 
is well defended by Muſketeen, 
the Beſiegers muſt make their 
Way dowr into it by Sappe. 
Vide Deſcent. N 
Sarraxine. The ſame as Herſe, 
or Portcullices. See Herſet. 
Saucifſe, A long 


Powder roll'd up in à Pitch 
Cloth, and ſew'd together in 
Length, ſo that it may reach from 
the Fourneau, or Chamber 


Train of 
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be Mine, to the Place where 
the Engineer ſtands to ſpring the 
Mine. It may be about two 
Inches Diameter. There are 
generally two Sauciſſes to every 
Mine, that if the one fails, the 


other may hit. Sauciſſis are allo. 


uſed to fire Caiſſons, which ſee. 


Saucifſons, or Saucifſes, Fag- | 


gots. made of the Bodies of 


Underwood, or of the large 


Branches of great Trees, wherein 
they difer ſrom Faſcines, which 
are of ſmall Wood. The Sau- 
«on js bound in the Middle, and 
at both Ends, and ſerves to cover 
the Men, and make Epaulments, 
and for other Uſes, They ace 
bout a Foot and a half, or two 
Feet thick, and four Feet long. 
They are good to ſtop Paſſages, 


and being, mixed with Earth and. 


Faſcines, to make T raverſes over 
OY Coen woes 

Scalade, or Eſcalade, A, fu- 
tious Attack upon a Wall or 
Rampart, contrary to Form, and 
with no Precaution to ſecure 
the Men, carried on with. Lad- 
ders, to inſult the Wall by open 
Force, - | 

Scale, A right Line, or Rule, 
divided into equal Parts, repre- 
ſenting Miles, Fathoms, Paces, 
Feet, Inches, or any other Mea- 
ſure; it is uſed in making Plans 
upon Paper, in giving each Line 
ts true Length. Gunners have 
alſo a peculiar Scale. ü 
Scarp, or Eſcarpe. The inte · 
nor Talus or Slope of the Ditch, 
next the Place, at the Foot of the 
Rampart or Liziere. 

Scenography, which is like- 
wile called Proſpe& or View, is 


SC 


the natural Repreſentation of a 
Place, ſuch as it appears to us 


when we look upon it from 
without, conſidering its Situa- 


tion, the Form of its Walls, the, 
Number and F pure of its Stee- 


ples, and the 
ings, both publick and private. 


Sclawonians, or Waradins, In- 


op of its Build- 


— 


fantry. Their Claathing is no- 
thing more than a Caſſock, of 


white coarſe Cloth, which comes 


down to their Knees, and which 
they bind to their Bodies with a 


Leather Thong : Their Breeches 
are very large, made of Linnen, 


and come dewn to their Ancles: 


Their Shoes are a Piece of Skin, 


or Felt, tied to their Feet with 


Cords; On their Heads they 


have a Bonnet of black Felt, 
which riſes up like a Sugar Laaf, 
but round, and not wich a ſharp. 
Point, the Brim of which is cut 
with a Peak. Their Arms are a 
Fuſil, and Piſtols; the But End 
of their Fuſil ſerves them for 


a Spade, when they have Occa- 
ſion to throw up Earth: "7 


carry alſo a great Knife; and, 
when they kill their Enemies, 
they have a ſort of Satisfaction 


in putting them out of their 
Pain with this Weapon, Beſides 
alſo 
ace, which they uſe 
to great Advantage, by reaſon 


theſe Weapons, they carry 
a Sort of 


of their extraordinary Strength: 


They ny 
Horſe, or break open 
with it, without Trouble, 


knock down a 
a Gate 


To ſcour the Length of a Line, 


To rake it from End to End with 
the Shot; ſo that every Bullet 
which comes in at one End, 
| | ſweeps 


n 2 
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ſweeps all along to the other, Subalterns, the Seniority of thee 
and leaves no Place of Security. Commiſſions does not alter their 

Second Captain, or Litutenant Poſt, but they roll, and aſcend 
in Second. One whoſe Company or deſcend with their Compt. 
has been broke, and he is join d nies. C 
to another, to act, and ſerve Sentinel, or Centinel. A pfl. 
under the Captain, or Lieutenant vate Soldier taken out of the 
of it, and recelve Pay as reform d. Corp; de Gardi, and poſted u 
There are alſo Serond Captains any Spot of Ground, to 
and Lieutenauts of the firſt Crea- and watch carefully for the Secy. 
tion, that is, who were never ſo rity of the ſaid Guard, of 
in the other Companies; but Body of Troops, or Poſt, and 
par ticularly Second Lieutenants prevent any Sutprize from the 
re much uſed among the Foot in Enemy. 

Has, and in ſome Exgliſß Re Sentinel perdu. A Centinel 


ents, r poſted near an Enemy in ſome 
Seniority. The Order of Time very dangerous Poſt, where he 
elaps'd ſince the firſt raiſing of is in perpetual Hazard of being 

two Regiments, or of the » EEE E 
cerꝰs receiving their Commiſſions. - Sergeant. An Officer without 
In the Line of Battle, the Squa- Commiſion, or a Staff Officer, 

oy of Horſe are poſted on the above a Corporal, in a Com 
ight or Left of the Line, ac- of Foot, or Troop of Dn- 
ording to the Seriority of the goons. Sometimes he commatids 
ficers, that is, of their Com- ſmall Detachments, and, among 
miſſions; for the Colonels of other Things, it is his particular 
Horſe command by the Senioriiy Duty to Tee the Men keep their 
of their Commilions: But this due Diltabees. Generally com 
Method is not obſerved among mon Companies have two Ser- 
the Foot; for their Colonels grants each. He muſt read and 
have Precedence and Command, write, and his Weapon is a Hal- 
according to the Seniority of berd. They are oblig'dto keep 

their Regiments. The Captains a Lift of the Soldiers and t. 

in the ſame Regiment of Horſe Lodgings, and to viſit them 
or Foot, roll, and have Place often. They are to teach the 
zmong themſelves, according to Company the Exefciſe of their 

2 enierity of their Commil- Arms, and how they are to 
ſions; and their Troops or Com- ferve their Ranks and Flles. 
,anies have no Preference one Their Poſt on a March is on the 
fore the other, but by the Date Flanks, to cauſe the Company 
of their Captains Commiſſions. to march in good Order. A S. 
The firſt Captain failing, his g2ant of each Company is to be 
Company of the firſt becomes on the Parade at ght, 10 fe. 
the laſt in the Battalion, and the ceive the Orders and the Word 
ſecond becomes the firſt, As for from the Adjutant, which he 5 
to 


2 — 
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to his Captains and Sub- 

pen! When the Adjutant 
comes, the Sergeants place them- 
ſelves in a Ring with him, ac- 
cording to the Precedency of 
their Companies, with their Hats 
on the Spears of their Halberds; 
— after he has given them the 
Orders, he whiſpers the Word 
to the firſt Sergeant, who gives it 
to the next, and ſo on, till it 
comes to the youngeſt, who gives 
it to the Adjutant. They ac- 
quaint the Officers _ are — 

o next upon Duty. They viſit 
p Men's Arms ** diſtribute 
Ammunition to them. 
Sergeant Major. Vide Major. 
$Shet. AN Sorts of Bullets for 
whatſoever Fire Arms; from the 
Cannon to the Piſtol. Thoſe 
for Cannon are of Iron; thoſs 
for Muſkets, Carabines, and Pi- 
ſtols, of Lead, At Sea they uſe 
Chain and Bar 8hot, whieh are 
two whole, or half Bullets join'd 
by an Iron Bar, or Chain, kick 
gives them Length to cut all 


meet with. They are v 
— an * dt 


Ri Vide Bullet. | 
8 . Usd in al Works, 
From. — 5 known to need a De- 
a Baſtion 


== and le Bee Epaule. 
Sides of Horn Works, Caun 
Werk, 1 and ſuch like 
Out Works, by the French eall'd 
Ailles, or r Wing are the Ram- 


"ufo on the ＋ 


ight and Left, 
from the * the Head. 
Theſe Sides, when pon 
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longer than Muſket 


BI 


then they are flank'd from the 
Place. Bat if the Sides are above 
Muſket Shot, are ſome - 
times indented, or made with 
Redans; or elſe there are Tra- 
verſes, or croſs Intrenchments, 
cut in their Ditch. So that it is 
more dangerous attacking the 
Sides of theſe Works than the 
Head. 
Siege, The of 
an Army entreneh'd and forti - 
fied round a Place, with an In- 
tention to take it. When a Ge- 
neral deſigns to befiog e Place, 
he muſt firſt order i to be in- 
veſted by a Body of Horſe, un- 
der the Command of a Lieute- 
nant General, to prevent any 
anger yoann 
The Me in 2 
Siege differs from has oa a 
March: For in a Sage the Army 
fyrrounds the Place, that 
may enter, and lies without Can- 
non Shot of the Town, If the 
Place be fituated on a River, 
Part of the Army is detach'd 
to the other Side; and Bridges 
of Communication are made 
_ = below the . 
wi edoubts gyarded & 
Body of Foot. — the Place be 
Wherethe encompaſſed with Mountains, 
they — all — —ç 


wy. ä Siege Parr 
camps with their Backs to the 
Place; — 


SI 


the Place appointed them. The 
Line of Circumvallation is with- 
out the Camp, to prevent Suc- 
cours. 'The Line of Contraval- 
lation is that betwixt the Army 
and the Place, and it covers the 
Befiegers from the Sallies of the 
Garriſon. When the General 
has diſpoſed his Camps, placed 
his Guards, and eſtabliſh d the 
Lieutenant Generals to com- 
wand in the particular Quarters, 
with Orders for their Conduct, 
he goes with the Engineers to 
view the Place, and orders the 
Attack in the Quarter he judges 
the weakeſt: But becauſe, it is 
difticalt to find two Places ſitu- 
ated after the ſame manner, ſo it 
is hard to make two Szeges in the 
ſame way. For there are ſome 
Towns, where, without opening 
Trenches, the Be/iegers advance 
immediately, and lodge them - 

es on the arp, by 

Facilitation of hollow W ays, 
Ruins, Cavities, or weak Su- 


burbs: And there are others, 


where the Ground is better ma- 
naged, where, within Cannon 
Shot of the Out Works, there is 
nothing which can facilitate the 
Enemy's Approaches. To ſuch 
ſort of Places, which are the 
beſt, there muſt be Trenches and 
Approaches to gain the Ground 
Foot by Foot, which renders 
ſuch Sieges dangerous and very 
long, becauſe of many Acci- 
dents which happen daily in the 
Attacks, Sallies, Mines, 
other Accidents of War. 

To make or form a Siegr, 
there muſt be an Army ſufficient 
to furniſh five or fix Reliefs for 


SI 
the Trenches, Pioneers, Guards, 
Convoys, Eſcorts, — what elſe 
may ba : An Arti with 
— 2 = * with A ſuf. 
ficient Quantity of Ammunition, 
and Proviſions: And an Hoſpi- 
tal with Phyſicians, Chirurgeong, 
Sc. and Medicine. 
To turn a Siege into a Blockade, 
is to give over the Attacks, and 
poſſeſs all the Avenues leading 
to the Place, to hinder any Suc- 
cours or Convoys getting into it, 


with a Deſign to take it by Fa. 


mine. s * 1 
To raiſe a Siege, is entirely to 
abandon the Deſign, upon the 
Approach of a ſuperior Army, 
or the meeting with infurmount- 
able Difficulties. See Raiſe, , 
: Sillen, A Work raiſed in the 
midſt of a Ditch to defend it, 
when it is too wide. This 
Work has no particular Form, 
but, as it runs, forms little Ba+ 
ſtions, Half Moons, and Redans, 
or Indentures, which are lower 
than the Rampart of the Place, 
but higher than the Covert Way, 
This Name of Sillon is going out 
of Uſe, and they now call it 
Envelope. Vide Envelope, Coun- 
terguard, and Lunette, _ 
Single Tenaille. Vide Tenaille, 

' Gixain, An antient Order of 
Battle for fix Battalions ; which, 
ſuppoſing them to be all in a 
Line, is formed thus: The ſe- 
cond and fifth Battalions advance 
and conſtitute the Van; the firit 


and and fixth fall back into the Rear, 
or Corps de Reſerve, and the 
third and fourth remain on the 
ſame Ground for the main hat- 


tle. Every Battalion ought to 
w have 
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have a Squadron of Horſe on its 
Right, and another on its Left. 
Any Number of Battalions, pro- 
duced by the Multiplication of 
fix, may be drawn up in this 
Order; for twelve Battalions will 
make two Sizains, eighteen will 
make. three, and ſo on. Vide 

* 

Htirmiſbd. A ſudden Encoun- 
ter of two ſmall Bodies of Men, 
when they fight in Confuſion 
without obſerving Order. 

A Soldier. He that is liſted, 
and receives Pay, to ſerve his 
Prince or State in the Wars, 
either on Foot, or on Horſeback. 

To ſornd the Trumpet, Vide 
Trumpet. | 

Spades, for throwing up Works, 
do not need any thing particular 
to be ſaid of them, 

To ſpin Hay, is to twiſt it up 
in Ropes very hard, for an Ex- 
pedition in the Winter Time; 
each Trooper carrying as much 
as hecan behind him, 1 ** 

ge of a Gun. g 
755 into a Roll of Wood, 
which is cover d over with a 
Sheep's Skin, the Wool out- 
wards, to ſpunge and clean the 
Gun. As ſoon as the Gun has 
fir'd, a Matroſs is ready with the 
$punge, while another claps his 
Finger on the Vent to ſtop the 
Air, and ſtifle what Fire may 
remain in the Chamber. The 
Spunge, - Rammer, and Ladle, 
after the Gun is loaded, are laid 
under her betwixt the Wheels, 

Spurs, Are Walls that croſs 
a Part of the Rampart and join 
tothe Town Wall, 

Squadron, A Body of Horle, 


SQ. 


the Number not fixed, but ſtom 


an Hundred to two Hundred 
Men, ſometimes more, and ſome- 
times leſs, according as Genetals 
ſee fit, the Army is in Strength, 
and Occaſion requires. It is uſu- 
ally compoſed of three Troops, 
each 50 Troopers. A greater 
Number than 200 can never be 
advantageouſly poſted, nor have 
Room to act in narrow Grounds, 
The eldeſt Troop takes always 
the Right of the Squadron ; the 
ſecond the Left, and the young- 
eſt the Center. A Squadron is 
always drawn up three deep, 
that is to ſay, in three Ranks; 
having the Length of a Horſe, 
or rather more, between Rank 


and Rank. The Standard is 


always in the Center of the firſt 
Rank. When the Army is eu- 
camp'd, a Squadron of Horſe is 
allow'd 30 Paces for their Front, 
and 30 Paces Interval between 
one Squadron and another : On 
a March, the Squadrons of the 
ſame Column ought to keep a 
convenient Diſtance. | 
Square, A Figure well known 
to 2 of four equal 
Sides, and four Right Angles. 
Long Square, Has right An- 
gles, but two of the Sides are 
long, and the other two ſhort. 
SquareBattalion of Men. That 
which is compoſed of an equal 
Number of Men in Rank. and 
File, or when the Number of 


Men in each File is equal to the 


Number of Men in each Rank. 


Square Battalion of Ground, is 
when the Ground of the Flanks 
is of the ſame Extent, as the 
Ground of the Front and Now. 

0 


For the. — of Men inRank 


and File. To make a 8 _ 
' Barcalion of Ground, the 
der being likewiſe — 
60, that e 2 — 
tiply'd by 3, which is um- 
ber hg Au that every Man 
takes in Front, and the Produc̃t 
180 divided by 7, which is the 
Number of Feet that each Man 
Nr in Deepneſs, or the 
wry '25 3 the Square Rove of 
which is 5, which is the Num 
ber bf Men in each File ; and if 
by this Radix 5, you divide 60, 
The Quotient is 12 for the Num- 
ber of Men in each Rank. 
Hollow Square, A Body of 
Foot dran ap with an empty 
Space in the Middle, 4. Gr 
— 2 —— 2 the B 
cover 
. e Way, to — 


Stanitard, A Piece of Silk 
or-Damask, about à Foot and a 
half dquare ; on which is em- 
dtoidered the Arms, Device, 
or Cypher of the Prince, or of 
the At is fixed on a 
Launce about 8 or 9 Feet long, 
and carried in the Center of the 
Art Rank of the In 
ray or bad W „it mas a 
Cafe of Leather over it. 

Star Redoubts, are now out of 
Uſe, the Square being found 
more convenient. They were 
made with Saillant and Re-en- 


6—B— ICI Ram $20 | 


of the . The Quo- 
to diſmiſs the Soldiers when they 


cds into i | 
divided in marching, being lalf 
the greater Diviſiensn. 


8Q 
Points; and ench of 4hey 
Sides or Faces was from 12 0 
257 Fathom long, 
54h Brigadier A Poſt in the 
1 Sale, next under 
a Brigadier 
. An Ofterin 
Regiments of F uſileers, and in 


Commiſion 
nant, and Pay onl . =Y 


except the Guards. 
Storm. Aal. 
Straw, A . died of 


have grounded their Arms, ſo 


that they be ready to retum to | 


them upon the dnt firing of a 


Masket, or Beat of Drum. 


Subſitence, Is Monty | 
Weekly, Monthly, or mw 


to Soldiers, for chem to fabſilt 


on till the general Pay Days, 


when they receive what more is 
due to them; for the 
is always leſs than the Pay, be- 
cauſe their Cloaths, Accoutre- 
ments, Tents, Bread, Ec. ue 
to be paid. It is likewiſe the 
Money paid the Offcen upon 
Account, till their Accounts be 
made up, which 4s generally 
onoe a Year, and then they 2. 
paid their Arrears. 

Sub Di vim. The leſſer Far- 
4 Regiment i 


duc cur. ToſucceuraBlae, 
is to raiſe the Siege, driving 


ö the Enemy from before it. * 


— e. 
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Surface in Forti fication. That Camp, and {ell all Sorts of Pro- 
Part of the exterior Side, which viſions to the Soldiers.” They 
* terminated by the Flank, pro- pitch their Tents in the Rear of 
long'd or extended, and the each Regiment, and about the 
Angle of the neateſt Baſtion. General's Quarters, In all Gar- 
The Double of this Line, with riſons there are alſo Sutlers, who | 


- the Curtin, is equal to the ex- ſerve the Soldie 


teriof Side. + Savallow's Ta * vue Yu 
Sorter, One that follows the 4d. | 


Ip 4 4 - 
. 
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70% of the Trentber. The firſt the Side towärdb the Coutitty; 

Work the Beſiegers make and ought to be as ſmall as poſ- 
when they open the Trenches, fible; that the Enemy may not 
is the Head of the Attack is find it eaſy to be mounted, ei- 

carried on towards the Place. ther by Sealade' of otherwiſe; 
There is always Danger at the Bat if the Earth be not good, 
Tail of the Trenches, becauſe the Talus muſt be large; that it 
it is expoſed to the Batteries of may keep it up the better. In 
the Place, and the Cannon, ſuch a Caſe it were good to ſup- 
mounted on the Cavaliers, plays port the Earth with @ Wall, 
upon thoſe that relieve and which the French call Chemiſe, 
mount the Guard. A Guard when it is not thick, and other- 
of Horſe is ever Kept at the Tail wiſe Revetement, which fignifies 
of the Trenches, to be in a Rea · cloathing or fencing] to mac 
dineſs to come to the Relief of the Earth laſt longer, and to 
Workmen at the Head, in caſe fave the making too large # Ta- 
of Satfies : And this Guard i . This Wall ought to have 
telieved as often as the Trenches, a fmall Talus of a fifth or fixth 

Talu, The Slope allow'd to Part of its Height, and for 4 
every Rampart Work raiſed of Neinforcement it is g 
Earth, that it may Rand the faſ- ſupported in the Inſide by Coun- 
ter, and is more of Tels, accord- tef-fprts, of a Sort of Buttreſ- 
ing as the Earth is oſer or more ſes. 
binding. As for Inſtanee the Rigi, or Toward Vol. 
Rampart i not built upr The Slope -of the Work 3 
becauſe it is of Earth; but it the Town, which is much 
He Boron being thicker at tha that of the Obtfide ; and bas 

— — the at the Angles of the Gorge, and | 
by. + and this Slope is called the — the Middle of che 
Exterior, or Outward Talus. Rods; Woes. upon the Ter- 


The 8 Work on of the Rampart; The 
| — re-plein - "= 
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Interior Talus of the Parapet 
, ought to be very ſmall, that the 
Men may with more Eaſe fire 
over it. See Profile. 

Superior or Upper Talus of the 
Parapet. The Slope on the 
Top of the Parapet. This Slope 
allows the Soldiers to defend 
the Covert Way with ſmall Shot, 
which they could not do were 

it level. 
Tat- too. Sometimes call d the 
Retreat, or Beat of Drum at 
Night for all Soldiers in Garri- 
ſon to repair to their Quarters, 
and to their Tents in the Field: 
After which in Frontier Towns, 
and where the Inhabitants are 
ſuſpected, they are not permit- 
ted to ſtir abroad, or, at leaſt, 


not without a Light. See Re- 
Freak; 
Te Deum. A holy Hymn 


fung in Thankſgiving for an 
Victory obtained, which is of- 
ten abus'd, being ſung by thoſe 
that are beaten to conceal their 
Shame. | 
Temoins, A. French Term for 
the Pieces of Earth left ſtanding 
as Marks or Witneſſes, in the 
Foſſes of Places they are emp- 
tying, tothe end they may know 
exactly how many cubical Fa- 
thoms or Feet of Earth have been 
carried away, thereby to pay 
the Workmen. : 
-  Tenaille of a Place, or Fortreſs. 
The Face of it. Vide Face. 
Tenaille. An Outwork lon- 
than broad, whoſe long 
ides are parallel ; and 1s either 
fingle or double. There are 
Kkewiſe Tenailles in the Foſs. 
Single Tynaile, A Work 


TE 
whoſe Front is advanc'd toward 
the Country, having two Faces 
forming a Re-entring or Ren. 
trante Angle ; its two | 


Sides terminate on the Counter. - 
ſcarp, oppoſite to the Angle of 


the Shoulder. | 
Double Tenaille. A Work 
whoſe Front having, four Faces, 


forms two Re · entrings, and 
three Saliant Angles ; its 1 
Sides are likewifs parallel, — 
terminate on the Counterſ, 
oppoſite to the Angle of 
Shoulder. Both the ſingle and 
double Tenailles have this Fault, 
that they are not flanked or de- 
fended at the Re-entring Angle, 
becauſe the Height of the Para- 
et hinders the Soldiers from 
iſcovering before that Angle, 
Therefore Tenailles are only 
made when there is not Time 
enough to make Hornworks, 
The Ramparts, Parapets, Foſſes, 
Covert Way, and Glacis of T.. 
nailles; are the ſame with other 
OQutworks.  < 
Tenaille in the Foſs, A low 
Work raiſed before the Curtin 
in the middle of the Foſs, and 
is of three different Sorts, The 
firſt is compoſed of a Curtin, 
two Flanks, and two Faces: 


The Rampart of the Curtin, in- 


cluding the Parapet and Talus, 
is but five Fathom thick, but 
the Rampart of the Flanks and 
Faces is ſeven. The ſecond is 
compoſed only of two Faces, 
made on the Lines of Defence, 
whoſe Rampart and Faces are 
parallel, The third differs from 
the laſt, only in having itsRam- 
part parallel to the Curtin — 
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Place. All theſe Sorts are very 
ood Defences for the Foſs, and 
fe ſo low, that they cannot be 
hurt by the Beſiegers Cannon, 
till it be on the Covert Way, 
See Qucuꝭ i Yronde, 

Terre Plein of a Rampart. The 
Horizontal Superficles of the 
Rampart, between the Interior 
Talus and the Banquet. Tis 
on the Terre plein that the De- 
fendants go and come : It is 
likewiſe the Paſſage of the 
Rounds. 

To Tertiate a Piece. To ex- 
amine whether it has the due 
Thickneſs of Metal in every 
Place, and whether it be true 
bored. 

Toiſe, A Meaſure uſed by 
the French Engineers in all their 
Fortifications, and is a Fathom 
fix Foot, © A ſquare Taiſe is 
36 ſquare Feet, and a cubical 
Taiſe 18 216 cubical Feet. 

Tompion. A Stopple of Wood 
or Cork, which is uſed in load- 
ing a Mortar; it is exactly fitted 
for the Mouth of the Chamber, 
and is drove hard in after the 
Powder, and the Bomb is placed 
above it : It ſerves, by con- 
fning the Powder, to make it 
burſt out with the more Violence. 

Tompion is likewiſe a Stopple 
of Wood for the Mouth of the 
Mortar or Gun, to keep out 
Rain, | 
Tong. The ſame as Tenai le. 

Touch-hole, The Hole of 
any Piece to give Fire to it, 

Town Major. Vide Major. 

Train, Vide Artillery. 

Tranſum, A Piece of Wood 
which goes acroſs betwixt the 
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Cheeks of a Gun Carriage, or 
of a Gin, to keep them fix'd to- 
gether ; each Tranſum in a Car- 
riage is ſtrengthened by a Bolt 
of Iron. | 

Trapeze, A Figure that has 
only two of its four Sides pa- 


rallel. 


Trapezaide, or Tablet, Has 
all its four Sides and Angles un- 
equal, and no Sides parallel. 

Traverſe, A Trench with a 
Parapet, and ſometimes two, 
one on the Right, and another 
on the Left. Sometimes this 
Trench is open over Head, and 
ſometimes covered with Planks, 
loaded with Earth. This Word 
is often taken for a Gallery, and 
alſo ſignifies a Retrenchment, or 
Line fortify'd with Faſcines, 
Barrels, or Bags of Earth, or 
Gabions. Traverſes are very 
advantageous in-ſtopping an E- 
nemy's Way, and to prevent 
being enfiladed They are like - 
wiſe a good Defence in a dry 
Foſs, in making the Parapet on 
the Sidenext the oppoſite Flank. 

Traverſe on a wet Foſs, is 
made by throwing into the Foſs, 
over againſt the Place where the 
Miner is to be put to the Foot 
of the Wall, abundance of Sau- 
ciſſons, Joyſts, and other Pieces 
of Wood, with Faſcines, Stones, 
Earth, and all other things 
which can help to fill up the Foſs, 
and be capable of carrying a 
Gallery for ſuch as uſe it. | 

Traverſe, is likewiſe a Wall 
of Earth or Stone croſs a Work 
which is commanded, to cover 
the Men, | 

0 2 2m 
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To traverſe a Gun or Mortar, 
is to bring her about with Hand 
ops to the Right or ** 
- fill ſhe is pointed exactly at the 
Object. + PEO , | 
Trench. In general it ſignifies 
any Ditch, or Cut, made in the 
Earth. l 


Trenches, Approaches, or Lines 
of Attack. Works carried on 

y the Beſiegers, being uſually 
cut into the Ground, with Para- 
pow next the Place, for their 
Men to gain Ground, and draw 
near the Fortifications of the 
Place under Covert. They are 
carried on differently, according 
7 the Nature of the Ground. 

or if all round the Town the 
Ground be rocky, the Trenches 
are raiſed above it with Faſcines, 
or Faggots, Bags of Earth, Ga- 
bions, Woolpacks, Epaulments 
of Earth brought from far, and 
any thing that may cover the 
Men without flying, as Stones, 
and the like. But if the Earth 
is fit to dig, the Trenches are no 
other than a Ditch, or Way ſunk 
down into the Earth, and edg'd 
with a Parapet next the Be- 
fieged: Its Depth is about fix or 
ſeven Feet, and its Breadth ſe- 
ven or eight. Howſoever the 
Trenches be made, they muſt al- 
ways be ſo contriv'd, that the 
Beſieged may never enfilade 
them, that is, ſcour the Length 
of them with their Shot. tor 
this Reaſon they are carried on 
by Coudes, Elbows, or Traverſes, 
which are Lines returning back 
from the End of them, and run- 
ning almoſt parallel with the 
Mace. As the Treuches are never 
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carried on but in the Night-time, 


therefore the Ground ought tq 
be exactly viewed in the Day, 
On the Angles or Sides of the 
Trench, there ought to be Lodg, 
ments or Epaulments in form of 
Traverſes, to hinder the Sallies 
of the Garriſon, favour the Ad- 
vancement of the Trenches, and 
to ſuſtain the Workmen, Theſe 
Lodgments are ſmall Trenche; 
fronting the Place beſieged, and 
Joining the Trexch at one End, 

he Platforms for the Batteries 
are made behind the Trenches, 
the firſt at a good Diſtance, to 
be uſed only againſt Sallies of 
the Garriſon, As the Ap- 
proaches advance, the Batteries 
are brought nearer, to ruin the 
Defences of the Place, and diſ- 
mount the Artillery of the Be. 
ſieged. The Batteries for the 
Breaches are made, when the 
Trenches are advanced near the 
Covert Way. If there be two 
Attacks, there muſt be Lines of 
Communication, or Beyaus, be- 
tween the two, with Places of 
Arms, at convenient Diſtances, 
The Parapet ought to be five 


Foot thick, and have Banquets | 


for the Soldiers to mount upon. 
Returns of a Trench, The 
Elbows Turnings, which 
form the Lines of Approach, 
and are made as near as can be 
parallel to the Defznces of the 
Ay to prevent their being en- 
ed. 
To open the Trenches, ſee Open. 
To carry on the Trenches, to ad- 
vance them towards the Place. 
Ta mount the Trenches, is to 


mount Guard. in the, 7; , 
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Jo relieve the Trenches, is. to ro- 
lieve the Guards of the Trenches. 
To diſmount the Trenches, is to 
come off the Guard of the 
Trenches, To wu 4 or ſcour the 
Trenches, is to make a vigorous 
Salley upon the Guard of the 
Trenches ; forcing them to quit 
the Ground, — 2 down the 
Parapet, filling up the Trench, 
and nailing their Cannon. 

Counter Trenches, Trenches 
made againſt the Beſiegers, which 
conſequently have their Parapet 
turned againſt the Enemy's Ap- 
roaches, and are enfiladed from 
everal Parts of the Place, on 
purpoſe to render them uſeleſs 


to the Enemy, if they chance to 
be Maſters of them; but they 


ought not to be enfiladed or 
commanded by any Height in 
the Enemy's Trenches. | 
Triangle, or Trigon. A Figure 
conſiſting of three Sides, and as 


many Angles. 


Triangle Rectangular. Which 


has one right Angle, 

Triangle Ambligone, Which 
has an. obtuſe Angle. | 

Trian rigen. Which has 
a ſharp or Nute Angle. 

Triangle Equilateral, Which 
bas all three. Sides of an equal 
Length. 
Triangle Tfoſcele, Which has 
only two Sides equal. 

riangle. Scalene, Which has 
all three Lines unequal. 

Troop, of Horſe > «bby A 
{mall Body of about 50 or 60, 
ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs ; 
commanded by a Captain, Each 
Troop has, beſides. a Captain, 
r Cornet, Quarter 


ater, and three Corporals, 
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who aze- the loweſt Officers in & 
Troop. A Regiment of Lighg 
Horſe, in England, conſiſts of fix 
Troops, and ſometimes nine. 
' Independent Troop. That which 
is not incorporated in any Regi- 
ment. : 

Troop. To beat the Troop, or 
Aſſembly. Is the ſecond Beat of 
Drum. when the Foot are ta 
march; the General being the 
firſt, to give Notice of the 
March, and the Troop the next, 
for the Men to repair to their 
2 The n N 

r . ame 
by which every Horſe Soldier is 
call'd, The French call them 
3 or —_— 

rumpet. Signifies either the 
Martial 2 uſed among 
the Horſe, to give Notice what 
they are to do, or the Man 
that ſounds it. We ſay, To 
ſound to Horſe, a A 
Charge, a Retreat, a Levee," 
Every Troop of Horſe has two 
Trumpets. The Sound of the 
Trumpet before a March, is ta 
boot and ſaddle, at which the 
Troopers get themſelves ready 
to mount. This is ſounded when 
the Drums beat the Gene- 
ral, When the Aſſembly is beat, 
the Trumpet ſounds .To Hor/e, 
and they all mount; the third 
is To March. They ſound 2 
the Retreat at Night. 

Trunions of a Gun. The two 
Pieces of Metal ſticking out of. 
—— of a Piece, by — 
it ſwings in its Carriage. 
are eveally the Diameter of 

Ball of the Piece in Length, 


the 
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and their Diameter is the ſame 
with the Diameter of the Ball. 
The Axis of the Trunions, is 
ual with the lowermoſt Side 
of the Chace of the Gun. 
Trunion Ring, is that Orna- 
ment or Jutting-out a little be- 
fore the Trunions. ; 
Turnpike. A Piece of Wood, 
or Spar, 10, 12, or 14 Feet 
long, 6 or 8 Inches, or even a 
Foot Diameter, cut in a Sex- 
angular Form, every Side of it 


bor'd full of Holes about an Inch 
" Dameter, and 5 or 6 Inches from 


one another, but not anſwering 
en the Sides to one another ; on 


VI 
the contrary, all differen 8 
fited Through theſe Hs, 


Pickets, that is, ' ſhort Pike; 
are run, being about g or 6 
Feet long, and an Inch Dim. 
ter, pointed with Tron, and 
faſtened into the Holes with 
Nails or Wedges. Thus the 
Points ftand out every Way ; 


and theſe Turnpikes are of great 


Uſe to ſtop an Enemy, being 
laced 'on a Breach, or at the 
trance of a Camp, or in any 
_ They are likewiſe a good 
Defence againſt the Horſe of an 
pes, £ urnpikes are likewiſe 
call'd Chevaux de Friſe, 
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PAN, or Vanguard. The firſt 
_ * Line of an Army drawn u 
in Battalia, which gives the erk 
Charge upon the 
ſecond Line is the Main Body, 
and the Third the Rear Guard, 
or Body of Reſerve. The Van 
is the Front, or foremoſt Part 
of any Body, or Bodies of 
Men 


Viedette. A Centry on Horſe- 
back, or a Trooper upon a 
Centry Poſt. His Horſe's Head 
is towards the Place from whence 
any Danger is feared, and his 
Carabine is advanced with the 
Butt End againſt his Right 
Thigh ; when the _ lies 
encamped, there are Yedettes 
Poſted at all Avenues, and on 
all rifing Grounds, to watch for 
its Security. | 


To View a Place in order to | 


beſiege it, which the French call 


nemy ; the 


— is when the Gene: 
„ accompanied by the En 
neer, — wn "hs — 
obſerving the Situation of it. 
with the Nature of the Country 
about it ; thereby to judge of 
the moſt convenient Place for 
opening the Trenches, and car- 
rying on the Approaches ; to 
find out proper Races for en 
camping the Army, for the 
Lines ' of - Circumvallation and 
Contravallation, -and for the 
Park of Artillery. 

To View, or Reconnoitre an 
Enemy. To get as near their 
Camp as poſhble ; to ſee the 
Nature of the Ground, and the 
Avenues to it; to find out the 
Strength and Weakneſs of their 
Encampment, where they 
be beſt attacked, or whether it 
be proper to hazard bringin 
them to Action. Parties 
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Horſe are generally ſent out to 
view the Enemy's March, to 
know whither it tends ; thereby 
to gueſs at their Deſigns, and to 
regulate the Motions of the Ar- 


my accordingly. | 


fy view or reconnoitre, is like - 


wiſe when the Quarter Maſter 


General, with a ſtrong Party of 


Horſe, goes to view the Ways 
for the March of an Army, and 
to find the moſt convenient Place 
for an Encampment. 

Van. Horſemen, The Offi- 
cers, at Home, are dreſs'd in 
Cloth, and the private Men in 
Sheep's Skins, They wear a 
Mantle made of Wool, an Inch 
thick, ſo that the Rain can never 
enter it: 'They faften it about 


their Necks with a Leather 


Thong, or Piece of Silk, and ſo 
turn it which Way the Wind 
ſits, or the Rain falls: Their 
Breeches are very large, and 
come down to their Ancles : 
They wear a Bonnet and Bus- 
kins, the Heels of which are 
ſhod with ſmall Nails: They 
had formerly White Cock's 
Wings at their Backs, whith 
were to fright their Enemy's 
Horſes; and, for the ſame Pur- 

e, their Standards were a- 

med with Eagle's Wings. 
The Arms they uſe are a Bow 
and Arrows, and Sabre, which 
they manage with great Dexte- 
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rity. When they ride full Speed, 
they will raiſe themſelves upon 
their Stirrups, and, like the 
old Parthians, diſcharge whole 
Showers of Arrows behind them 
upon their Purſuers. They 
are in general much afraid of 
Fire Arms: But thoſe in the 
Service of the King of Pruſta 
_ 5 with a Carabine and 
iſtols. They always 2 
Knife and — for Fn by 
ing their Whips, which they call 
Kant ſcbou, the Handle of which 
is compoſed of ſeveral little 
Twigs of brown Wood, to which 
they attribute 'this ſingular Vir- 
tue, that, by ſtriking thrice on 
the Crupper, a Horſe that can- 
not ſtale is immediately cured, 
Voluntiers. Gentlemen, who, 
without having any certain Poſt, _ 
Pay, or Employment, in the 
Forces under Command, put 
themſelves at their own Expence 


upon warlike Expeditions, and 


ruf into Dangers only to gai 
Honour and Em —— 770 
Nenſile. The Neceſſaries due 
to wy Soldier, and to be fur- 
niſh'd by his Hoſt where he is 
quarter'd: They are, a Bed 
with Sheets, a Pot, a G 
or Cup to drink out of, a Diſh, 
a Place at the Fire, and a Can- 
dle. Sometimes the Inhabitants 
compound, and allow ſo much 
in Money to be caſed of it. 


_ "Chemin 
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W. 
4 D. A Stopper of Hay 


or Straw forced into a Gun 
: mw the Powder, to keep it 
e in the Chamber. en 
it is home at the Powder, the 
Gunner gives it generally three 
Thumps with the Rammer Head. 
Vaud Hook, or Worm. A ſmall 
Iron turn d Serpentwiſe, like a 
Screw, and put upon the End 
of a long Staff, to draw out the 
Wad of a Gun when ſhe is to be 
unloaded. i 
Waggon Maſter General. He 
who has the ordering and march- 
ing of the Baggage of an Army. 
On a Day of March, he meets 
the' Baggage at the Place ap- 
— in the Orders, and mar- 
it according to the Rank 
of the Brigade or Regiment each 
Waggon belongs to, and marches 
it — to the Rout given 
hitn ; which is ſometimes in one 
Column, ſometimes in two ; 
ſometimes after the Artillery ; 
and ſometimes the Baggage of 


each Column follows their re- 
ſpective Column. ü 
Warning Piece. The Gun 


which fires every Night about 
un · ſet, to give Notice to the 
Drums and Trumpets of the 
Army, to beat and ſound the 
Retreat or Tat-to, which is 
likewiſe called Setting the Watch, 

Waradins, See Sclawonians. 

Warrant Officer, See Officer. 
Way 7. the Rounds, See 

in des Rondes, or Fauſſe 


Braye. | 
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Well. A Depth the Mine 
ſinks into the Ground, and 
thence carries on the Branches, 
or Galleries, to find out, and 
diſappoint the Enemy's Mines, 
or to prepare his own, + 

To wheel, This is a Motion 
that brings a Battalion, or Squi· 
dron, to front on that Side 


where the Flank was, which is - 


wheeling to the Right or Left} 
if an Enemy appear to 
attack the Flan * Ty be 
thought fit to fall the Ene- 
my's Flank. In this Motion the 
Ranks and Files muſt take great 
Care not to bend, but every 
one to keep his due Diſtance 
and there muſt be very able Ser- 
geants at the Angles, to ſee the 

iles. do not , and fall into 
Confufion, If the Battalion 
wheels to the Right, the Leſt 
Wing moves firſt, deſcribing the 
fourth Part of a Circle about the 
Leader on the Right, who is the 


Center of the Motion, and fiir 


not off his Ground. If ths 
Wheeling be to the Left, the 
contrary is to be perform'd. To 


sheel by ſingle Ranks, if it be to 


the Right, the Right Hand Man 


of each Rank turns on his Heel, 
while the Left Hand Men move 
round, and the whole are form- 
ed into one Rank, fronting 2 
their Flank was before. To re- 
duce them into Ranks again, the 
Left Hand Men turn on their 
Heels, while the Right Hand 


Men move round. 1 
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of Horſe wheel after the ſame 
Manner. 5 
Wicket, A ſmall Door in a 
Gate of a fortified Place, at 
which a Man on Foot may get 
in, and which is ſometimes open- 
ed when the Gate is ordered to 
be kept ſhut. The Height of 
it is bout three Feet and a half, 
and the Breadth two. 

Windage of a Gun. The Dif- 
ference between the Diameter of 
the Bore, and the Diameter of 
the Ball: For fince the Balls are 
rough, if they were not ſome- 
what leſs than the Bore, they 
might jamm in the Piece: So 
that the Windage of -a Demi 
Culverin is a Quarter of an Inch. 

Windlace. A Roller of Wood 
{quare at each End, thro' which 
are either croſs Holes for Hand 
Spikes, or Staves acroſs to turn 
it round: By this means it. 
draws a Cord, one End of which 
is faſtened to ſome Weight which 
it raiſes up. They are uſed in 
Gins, and about Dutch Mortars, 
to help to elevate them. 

Wing of an Armydranon up for 
Battle, or Wing of one of its Lines. 
The Horſe on the Flanks, or at 
the End of each Line on 
Right and Left. 
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when they heel to the Right, 
the Left Wing of the Battalion 
moves firſt, whilſt the Right 
Wing takes a ſhort Compaſs, 
turning up the File Leader of the 
firſt File, as upon a Centre. 
The contrary is done if they 
wheel to the Left. 

Winter Quarters, See Quar- 
ters, y 

Witneſſes, | See Temoint. 

The Word, A Word that 
ſerves for a Token, and Mark 
of Diſtinction, given privately 
every Night in an Army by the 
General, and in Garriſon by the 
Governor, or other Officer com- 
manding -in Chief, to prevent 
Surprize, and hinder an Enemy, 
or any treacherous Perſon, to 

is backwards and forwards. 

hen the Governor, Deputy 
Governor, or Town Major, goes 
the Rounds in a Garriſon, the 
Officer commanding in every 
Corps de Garde, is to receive and 
give them the Ford; but infe- 


rior Rounds are to give Word to 


the Guard, In an Army, the 
General gives the Word to the 
Lieutenant General, or Major 
General of the Day, who gives 


the it to the Majors of Brigades, 
they to the Adjutants, who give 
Wing of a Battalion, or $qua- * it firſt to the Field Officers, and 
dn. The Right and Left Hand afterward to a Sergeant of each 
Files, that make up each Side Company, -who carry it to the 
or Flank, Formerly when a Subalterns. In Garriſon it is 
Battalion was drawn up, the given by the Governor, after the 
Pikes were in the Center, and Gates are ſhut, to the Town 
the Muſqueteers on the Wings, Major, who gives it to the Ad- 


which Vings are alſo call'd Great jutants, and they to the Sergeants. 


Diviſions, or whole Diviſions of 


the Battalion. In Wheelings, Terms uſed by Officers in exer- 


Words of Command, are the 


: p ciſing 
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ciſing Battalions or Squadrons, Works of the Place; and more 
or when they are upon Action. particularly all detached Works, 

Works, All the Fortifications are called as Out-works, ' 
about 2 Place, are called the 
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To Regiment, or Officer. he be never fo old a Man, or 

That Regiment is younge/f have ſerved never ſo long in 
which was lai raiſed, and that other Capacities. See more un- 
jo youngeft whoſe Commiſ- der the Word Seniority. 


is of the lateſt Date, tho 


PINTS, 


This Day ts Publiſhed, 
By Jonx BRIVDTEY in New. Bond- Street, 
Price Four Guineas in Sheets.] 


[ Beautifully Printed on a Royal 7 4 in Two Vo. 
ou 


lumes Folio, adorn'd with near Four ſcore Copper - 
Plates. | 
A e 
GENERAL SYSTEM 
OF 


HORSEMANSHIP, 


In all is BRANCHES, 


Vor. I. Containing, 

A Faithful Tranſlation of that moſt Noble and 
Uſeful Work of His Grace, WiLLtam Caven- 
DISH, late _ of — intitled, — Man- 

of Feeding, Dreſſmg, and Training of Horſes for 
te reat Saddle, 2 — them for L 8 227 
the Field in Time of War, or for the Exerciſe 
and Improvement of Gentlemen in the Academy at Home: 
A Science peculiarly neceſſary throughout all Europe, 
and which has hitherto been ſo much neglected, or diſ- 
couraged in England, that Young Gentlemen have been 
obliged to have \Recourſe to Foreign Nations for this 
Part of their Education, With all the original Cop- 
-Plates, which were engraved by the beſt Foreign 
Maſters, under His Grace's immediate Care and 
Inſpection, and which are explained in the different 
Leſſons. And that no Improvements mighe be 
wanting, this moſt Noble Work is beautifully orna- 
mented with Head- pieces arid Thitial Letters, proper- 
ly adapted to the ſubſequent Chapters; and enlarged 
with an Index. 1 OA „* 

Vor. II. Containing, 
1. Directions for the Choice of Stallions and Mares, 


and for Weaning and Managing of Foals until they 


come to a proper Maturity for Service, ſuitable for 


the Uſes they are deſigned for. | 2 


2. Inſtructions for the Choice as well as Manage- 


ment of Hunters, Under which Head is n 


A ſupplemental Diſcourſe, containing proper 
uſeful Inſtructions in the Choice of Hounds : Al 
The Manner of Breeding, Keeping, and PhyſickingY 


them. oy 1 
3. The Perſect Knowledge of Horſes ; being a 
ſuccinct Account of their various Diſorders, boch fi | 
ternal and External, and their good and bad Qual- 
ties; ſhñewing, the Seat, Cauſe,. and Symptoms of: 
all Diſeaſes with proper. Recipes, and Methods of 4 
Cure, whether, by Manual Operation or Fach 


the like not hitherto extant in any Book of Farr 
whatſoever in the Englih Tognue Wy 
4. The O/teobogy and Myoligy of a Horſe: or, A 
Anatomical Deſcription of all the Bones and Muſgle 2 
that compoſe that moſt Noble and Uſeful Anima? 
pointing out their various Uſes and AﬀeCtions, and ses 


counting for many other Particulars in the Oeconom 


of a Horſe, that are not generally known. Illuſttated: 1 
with near 30 Copper-plates, in which the Seat 3 
all Diſeaſes are not only exactly deſcribed, but ſes 


| veral new Inſtruments'requiſite in the Cure of them 
| n Alſo, In order to gives 1 


more perfect of the different Subjects, all tha 
Anatomical Prints, repreſenting the Muſcles, Bong 
&c. are wrought off in their proper Colours to rende. 
it the moſt complete of its Kind hitherto publiſſedo? 
| 5, A Collection of choice Recipes —— ; 
by Perſons of Experience and Diſtinction. 
. To this Part are added two complete Indexes, the A 
one of Diſeaſes, the other of Medicines. In orders 
to which, at the End of each Recipe is added, tha. 
Price of each Medicine. 
And to the Whole is added, The Horſeman #i# 
Farrier's Dictionary, explaining all the Technical! 
Terms that belong to the Stud, the Stable, the Ma 
nage, Farriery, or whatever telates to Horſes. | ug 
A few are printed on an Imperial Paper, 1 
Seven — e 1 ä * r We | 
N. B. If any Gentheman' is defirms of ſeit M 
Work, on Fendi their Directions, 0 25 Fbe. 7 
o# therewith, | | 3 
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